























HERE ARE BEAUTIFUL TEXTILE 
DESIGNS FROM “DOWN UNDER” 
brought to you in this attractive 40-page booklet 
titled “A NEW APPROACH TO TEXTILE DE- 
SIGNING” and made available through the 
organization of P. D. and Ione Perkins. A group 
of Australian artists are responsible for these 





nique designs, many printed in full color, and 
ur pupils will find them doubly interesting as 
the artist explains the inspirational source, how 


2 | 
best for application of the design. 
The story of design creation is only one of the 


addition to your classroom reference library. The 
striking cover is printed in sunshine yellow, rich 
earth brown, and clear blue as background 
shades, and on these colors are exotic designs in 
orange and yellow, with the names of the 33 
contributing artists printed in striking pink. And 
for design information written by such experts in 
the field as J. T. Burke, Chair of Fine Art, Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, and Sidney Ure Smith, 
President, Society of Arts, you'll enjoy every 
sentence of articles such as ‘‘A Hundred Years of 
Industrial Design,”’ 
Design,” 


“Australian Character in 
“Vision and Confidence in Art for 
and ‘‘Art in a Textile Printing Factory," 
as well as other articles on this important aspect 
of applied design. 


Textiles, ”’ 


Use this booklet as a skillful combination of 
written information and visual design ideas—a 
wonderful ‘‘springboard”’ for original designing 
in your classroom. When pupils see the beautiful 
lesigns inspired by sea shells, foliage, driftwood, 
and even such everyday things as ink spots, 
letters, and rings from a tree, they will have ‘‘new 
eyes” for design all about them. 

Send only 78 cents for this unusual booklet to 
Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 195 
Printers Bldg., Wor 
15, 1949. 


“ester 8, Mass., before June 


BRING “ONE WORLD” INTO YOUR 
CLASSROOM WITH THIS GIANT 
PICTURE MAP 
The Friendship Press lives up to its name in 
making available to you a brand-new Map of the 
World for Printed in black and 
white with bold outlines and pictures that can be 
spotted easily, this large 50- by 38-inch map will 
provide an outstanding wall decoration as well 
as a classroom project for the grades. Accom- 
panying the map is a descriptive page as well as 
pictures to complete the border. Cutting, color- 


classroom use. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 


ing, and pasting these will be an enjoyable task. 
These pictures represent the four freedoms and 
the basic rights of children. Festivals, animals, 
and methods of transportation complete the pic- 
ture border. 

One of the things your pupils will find most 
enjoyable is the lively picture of the globe in 
one corner of the map, with children dressed in 
their native costumes dancing merrily around 
Younger pupils will enjoy the giant panda 
walrus, caribou, elephant, camel, llama, giraffe 
ind kangaroo that can be colored and pasted on 
the map of the proper continent. As for correla 
tion with other classes, the United Nations, Red 
Cross, and World Health Organization are repre- 

nted in pictures. Geography, social studies, and 
many other school subjects are united in this may 
that brings ‘One World” into your classroom as a 
project that will bring lasting enjoyment as a 
meaningful wall decoration. 

Send 63 cents for your Picture Map of the 


World to Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS Family 


195 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. Order 
before June 15, 1949. 


WALLPAPER IN TODAY'S HOME, 
ILLUSTRATED STORY OF THE 
DESIGNS WE LIVE WITH 
Did you know that Louis XI ordered wallpaper 


for his palaces in the fifteenth century—and that 


the oldest piece of wallpaper existing today dates 
back to 1509? This kind of information as well as 





illustrations of wallpaper in today’s home are 
skillfully combined in this 24-page booklet that 
makes pupils aware of the creative results of 
artists imaginations that surround us in. our 
Learn all about the 
proud history of wallpaper, from its development 


homes, at work, and at play. 


for adding a feeling of warmth and color to the 
drab stone castles of the Middle Ages to its use in 
expressing atmosphere and personality in you, 
own living room. So fascinating is this pictorial 
presentation that pupils may consider this im- 
portant aspect of applied design as a future 
career. 

Spotlighting the center of the booklet is a large 
color wheel that will have countless uses in the 
teaching of color. ‘‘Color is something to be lived 
with and enjoyed” says the author of this booklet, 
and by the time you have reached the final illus- 
trated page, you have developed ‘new eyes” for 
decorating and have become aware of the count- 
less possibilities for the use of wallpaper. There 
are soft camellia patterns with white grillwork 
frames for a New Orleans touch, liveable plaids 
for French Provincial, Pennsylvania Dutch panels 
and bamboo for striking Modern backgrounds, 
elegant cabbage roses for the Victorian room— 
and dozens of other suggestions for every room in 
the house as well as public institutions. 

Send only 28 cents (including 3 cents postage 
for forwarding your requests to the Wall Paper 
Institute) and you'll receive your copy of WALL- 
PAPER IN TODAY'S HOME. The address is 
Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 195 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
request before June 15, 1949. 


Send your 





SCHOOL ARTS for June is 
DRAWING, PAINTING and SCULPTURE 


» 


It will help you in your 
Summer School work 











Publication office, 





The 
SEARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEW: 
FROM EVERYWHERE 





“Art is not only something which i he 
gallery and the museum, but it is a way fe 
This philosophy of art « 34 
has been amplified by STANLEY H. wit. 
MEYER in his two articles appearir n the 
February and March issues of your SCHOO 
ARTS MAGAZINE. 

Many of his lectures to P.T.A. group: 


way of living.” 


yrganizations and art teacher and musé 
center around art and the child. He f y be 


lieves that art teaching should revolve ar 
environment of the child and has ap; 
principle in his wide teaching exper e 
supervisor of art in elementary sch 
ordinator of creative activities in youth 
tions. 

In addition to his duties as instructor of art and 
photography at the Rochester Institute of Teck 


nology, Mr. Witmeyer is an exhibiting water 
colorist and also finds time to do comme a 
vertising. Now he is preparing to show demo 
strations of how photograpl in be i 


creative medium for teaching, not as a method 


of taking better pictures but to actual creative 
situations in design, textures and repre 


Mr. Witmeyer graduated from the Sct 
Applied Art, Rochester Institute of Tech: 
received a B.S. degree in Art Education at Buffal 
State Teachers College and an M.F.A. degree 
the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Univer 


Best of luck to you in your work! 


Esther deLemos Morton and Jane Rehnstrand 
both Associate Editors of SCHOOL ARTS MAGA 
ZINE, attended the WESTERN ARTS Conve: 


tion recently in Dallas, Texas. 


Continuing her 
trip eastward, Mrs. Morton attended the f 
EASTERN ARTS Convention held in Bosto 
She also visited the SCHOOL ARTS busines 
office and printing plant here in Worcester 

Helen Varney, Brunswick, Maine, reports that 
their high school was the first to receive a returt 
set of paintings for those sent to Sweden in Decem 
ber 1947. This project was in connection with the 
INTERNATIONAL ART EXCHANGE spon- 
sored by the Junior Red Cross. 


* * . 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOK 
SHOPPING NOTES 


PICTURES, PAINTERS, AND YOU 
Bemees® Ss 6 ial & wwe Oe ee 
DECORATIVE ARTS OF SWEDEN 
oS sk ew ee 
THE SECRET FORMULAS AND TECHNIQUES 
OF THE MASTERS m 
Maroger. ....... + «+ D4 


Send your orders for these books to Creative 
Hands Book Shop, 195 Printers Building, Worces- 
ter 8, Mass. 


The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 


Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Frescol’ produces 3 effects ... 
Without liquid of any kind, ARTISTA 
FRESCOL Compact Colors—which are easily 
erased—can give the effect of water color, pastel 
or charcoal. The color is lifted simply by rubbing 
the surface of the compact with the felt tip of the 
patented brush. 5-color sets include brush, eraser, 
felt pad and instructions. 8-color sets in addition offer 
extra felt refill and sand paper. Send for FREE Frescol 
Folder to Dept. SA. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO., New York 17, N. Y. 


Mokers of Crayola Crayon and Other Gold Medal Products @ 1949 B&S Co 
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) 
one hundred yours of de velop ment of chool 2 
C 
Another of the F. Weber Co. series of advertisements treating with 
the progression of school art teaching from 1850 to the present time. 


The Chinese and opey have been most successful in free brush drawing. 
Che appreciation of this technique, in its application to both realistic 
and decorative drawing, was emphasized in Art Education about 1940. 


Proper tools are essentials when introducing art students to new 


tract children with their brilliancy and to simplify the problems of teach- 
techniques. Since 1853, the F. Weber Co. has pioneered in the 


ing children to use them. And the same high standards of quality that 


development of better Artists’ materials for both professional artists 
and art students. 


Today’s Weber “School Art” Products represent the highest achieve- 
ments in specialized materials for classroom use. They are practical and 
workable—designed for young hands. Colors are definite—both to at- 


Water Cotors e@ Wax CRAYONS 


PRESSED CRAYONS @ O1L Coors @ TEMPERA 


SHow Carp Cotors e@ AQUA PASTELS 


SCHOSY ART 


44 4a ee 


have made Weber Artists’ Products the standbys of the professional 
artist-painter are inherent in every item of the “School Art” line. 


Give your students the advantages of finest quality materials to 
work with. Whenever you requisition or buy classroom art supplies, 
be sure to specify Weber “School Art” Products. 


ComposiTION MopELING CLAYs 
Biock Printinc Inks @ LinoLEUM BLOocKs 


BrusHes . WaTEeRPROOF Drawinc INKS 


PRODUCTS 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEBER Yne.Srbist 


and RELATED 


ARTIST MATERIALS CATALOGUE NO. 700 TO 
TEACHERS AND OTHERS INTERESTED, ON REQUEST 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 


Luality COLORS 


PRODUCTS 
F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE 


TRADE-MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CANADA AND MEXICO 





AALNANAAALAN 
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HIGGINS Vegetable GLUE 


The premier arts and crafts adhesive 
o + » See Rea os 


Of creamy white color, Higgins Vegetable Glue is smooth . . - 
and quick to stick. Bonds any two surfaces one of 


Bscedi 


which must be absorbent, as cloth to wood, leather to glass, felt 
to metal. Useful for lampshade making , , , boxes and novelties 

. bookbinding . . 
and many other objects. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 271 ninte stacet, BaooRtyn 15,N. 


. putting felt on bottom of book ends, lamps 
















ITEMS of 
- INTEREST 


Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Jtems 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 





TRIPLE-USE KILNS BY ROGERS feature 
more firing space, with temperature control for 
correct firing of pottery, enamel work, and dec- 
oration. A specialty of Rogers Electric Kilns is the 
custom-made line, made to meet special specifica- 
tions. Write for a folder about this important 
handicraft equipment to Rogers Electric Kilns, 
8029 Old York Road, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 


7 * * 


A CATALOG OF FINE PRINTS AND 
PICTURES is offered for your ‘‘at home” shop- 
ping convenience by the Creste-Andover Com- 
pany. 32 pages of black and white pictures 
range from 2 to 7 on each page. Every aspect 
of art is covered from nursery rhyme illustrations, 
to animal, bird, flower, Indian, religious, period, 
and contemporary pictures. Send for your copy 
of the Creste-Andover print catalog to Items of 
Interest Editor, 195 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass. before June 15, 1949. 

(Continued on page 4-a) 
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| LETS 
LETS | IDEAS ano TECHNIQUES 
ieee a ‘ TO HELP YOU IN YOUR ART 
CREATIVE” AND CRAFT CLASSES 
CERAMICS 
: A. CREATIVE CERAMICS—Lester . $3.75 
B. LET'S WHITTLE—Pynn . . _ a 
Cc. GEM CUTTING—Willems . . . 3.50 
D. ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA— 
Nicholas, Trilling, Lee . ; 2.60 
E. ART EDUCATION FOR DAILY 
LIVING—Russell and Gwynne . . 3.00 
Write for FREE circular 
“WHAT'S YOUR HOBBY?” which describes these titles, and 
many more— over 80 different books on arts and crafts. 
F. AIRBRUSH LLURA TORE ORDER NOW FOR NEXT YEAR 
lorris $4.00 cs ee RO ie Me ee 
G. RUGMAKING CRAFT— THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
Allen ee a & sy 1688 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3,1. o..ecceceeeees 19 
H. CANDLEMAKING—Klenke 2.09 Please send the books as circled below: 
1. “FIRST- eer Gar =. a 2 FS eG J 
Jacobson . 1.75 an. en © ? & 2 2. ¥ 
J. THE PARTY TAS 


Powers . - 3.00 
K. MODERN METALCRAFI—Feirer 


4 SLATER 
Groneman 3.00 


. THE ART OF HOOKED. ae —s 
— Batchelder 


. WEAVING YOU CAN DO—Allen . 2.50 
. CREATIVE CRAFTS IN WOOD—Denk 3.00 

A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS—Powers 3.75 
. HISTORIC COSTUME—Lester 


_ 


SUCCESSFUL HOME FURNISHING—Burrows 
METALCRAFT AND JEWELRY—Kronquist . 


AY PWOXOZ Zz 


. USE OF NATIVE CRAFT MATERIALS—Shonklin . 










_) Bill ’ on approval.” () Send C.O.D. 


Enclosed $................ 
Name 
Adaress 
City wee 
Zone State 





School and Position 


MODERN 


Check here (1 
for FREE circular 
WHAT'S 
YOUR 
HOBBY? 


METALCRAFT 


























Preferred by 
professionals 
and 
students... 


everywhere 


DRAW IT Fa 
LETTER IT... 
ww LETTERING PENS. 7% 


Esterbrook < 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 





20 styLes FOR 
COMPLETE VERSATILITY 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY « THE BROWN BROS., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 




































talens & son, inc. newark 5/nj. 























Every School Should Have 


UNIVERSAL’S 
New Supply Catalog 
FREE TO TEACHERS 


50 cents to others—rebated 
on first order for $2.00 or more 











UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 











“ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL,” 
A BOOKLET OF CLASSROOM IDEAS 


How would you like to have 100 pages of in- 
formation and suggestions for art activities in the 
elementary school? The Bureau of Research and 
Service of the University of Illinois College of 
Education has published this booklet that might 
have been written especially for you, so carefully 
is it planned to answer questions and make sug- 
gestions for getting the most of art in the class- 
room. Just to give you an idea of the brnad scope 
of the contents, here is the index: What Art Means 
to the Elementary Classroom Teacher—The 
Teaching of Art, Good and Bad Practices—Sug- 
gested Activities for Living with Art in the 
School—Supplementary Aids, Sources of Sup- 
plies and Classroom Equipment, Sources of Color 
Prints and Pictures. Send only 53 cents for your 
copy of ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
to Items of Interest Editor, 195 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before June 1S, 1949. 

A BOOKLET ABOUT THE MAGIC OF 
SHELLCRAFT is yours through The Nautilus 
organization of Sarasota, Florida. Just looking 
through the pages of clear shell photographs is 
an invitation to take an active part in the creation 
of beautiful jewelry and decorations—and as an 
example of the delicate beauty to be achieved, 
look at the carnation and rose corsages on page 
26. Every flower and bud is so perfect in detail 
that it is difficult to believe they had their origin 
on the ocean floor rather than the florist’s gardens. 
Learn all about materials, prices, types of shells, 
jewelry blanks, tools, and instruction booklets for 


shellcraft by sending for your 30-page Shellcraft 
booklet to Items of Interest, 195 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before June 15, 1949. 


* * . 


A COMPLETE COLOR REPRODUCTION 
SERVICE including reproductions of old masters 
and modern painters, suitable frames, and more 
than 1500 Kodachrome slides, available from one 
convenient source—the organization of Dr. Kon- 
rad Prothmann. A unique and amazingly com- 
plete listing of available reproductions has been 
compiled into a beautifully bound book that will 
be one of the most attractive and useful in your 
reference library. Projectors, slide boxes and 
cabinets, portfolios, and other aspects of visual 
education in art appreciation are all at your 
service. For additional information about the wide 
variety of materials and services offered, write 
directly to Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper 
Avenue, Baldwin, Long Island, New York. 


A NEW ALL-PURPOSE THICK LEAD 


PENCIL has been announced by Scripto. This 
new pencil has been perfected for marking and 
coding purposes, for advertising copy and layout, 
and any other type of work requiring a heavy 
mark. See the All-Purpose EXTRA THICK pencil 
at your dealer. 


SERIGRAPH PICTURES SAIL THE SEAS 
The National Serigraph Society announces that 
an exhibition of pictures for the newly designed 
staterooms of the American Export Lines will be 
on display at the Serigraph Galleries at 38 West 
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) Wi Devoe first introduced Eterna 
Oil Cv lors, experts found the price hard 
to believe. “‘How can colors be so good 
_.. yet so inexpensive?” they asked. 
The answer is found in almost two 
hundred years of color making experi- 
ence. This experience enables Devoe to 
produce a series of light-fast, permanent 
oil colors containing no cheap substitute 
pigments at an unusually economical 


sy price. 

} Just as Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors 4&& 
are preéminent among all oil colors, Mk DEVORE?” Sp , 
Eterna Oil Colors are preéminent in the Yili 


field of inexpensive colors. 


‘ 
4 


DEVOE 
ETERNA ULTRAMARINE 


“AY Try this brilliant ultramarine and 
see how truly fine an economy color 
can be. Ask your dealer or send 45 
cents for a big 1" x 4" tube to 
Dept. R-11, Devoe and Raynolds 
Company, Inc., 787 First Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 












OIL COLORS - WATER COLORS - PASTELS - BRUSHES 















































ADA 
57th Street in New York City. 17 Serigraph artists 
Shellcraft § fo“ all over the country will be represented. In 
= Hdl another room, a premiere showing of serigraphs M os D E F O R 
‘ ' especially suited for ‘over the mantel” use will be 
oa EACH OTHER 
UCTION “ITS A SMALL WORLD” WHEN YOU ALABASTINE 
d masters | TRAVEL TWA and an example of the accessi- DRY POWDER 
and more J bility of all parts of the globe are the study tours 
‘from one forganized by the Air World Education Depart- ART COLORS 
Dr. Kon- § ment of Trans-World Airlines. Included in these AND 
igly com- tours of interest to teachers are the British Isles, sé “ " 
has been § Europe, India, and Southwestern United States. FINGER TIP 
that will ‘eae FINGER PAINTING 
SOLUTION 
i] in your TELL YOUR PUPILS ABOUT THE NA- 
Oxes on TIONAL ART HONOR SOCIETY, an organ- No extra paints, no 5 = e - DBA LL 
of visual Jf ization for teen-agers that had its beginning in extra color series to 
| at your} Kansas City several years ago. The principles are buy, when you team Pars 
t the wide honesty, interest, and the promotion of better art rs ape — linoleum block printing 
‘ed, write J work. Any school wishing to start a chapter may on ce Tio” > 
7 Soper § write to National Art Honor Society, Southwest Se PRESS Model fos 
ork. High School, 6512 Wornall Road, Kansas City 5, Use Art Colors for 
Missouri. brush work. or mix Did you ever wish for a strong (all metal) 
K LEAD : s . with “Finger - Tip” classroom press for linoleum printing ? 
pto. This HANDY AND HARMAN ANNOUNCE pee for d finger Speedball B Press is the answer to the Art 
. inting an ou : 
rking and oe won CONFERENCE _ i Renal Teachers’ Prayer. It prints up to 8” blocks 
nd layout, te " a wage paren pews so for combination that and has the stamina fér school duty . . . and 
a heavy ff teachers wi conduc y Baron Erik Flem- gives you top per- me ‘ ' 
OK pencil ff ing, Court Silversmith to the King of Sweden. The formance at low cost it is inexpensive. Have your School Supply 
H he Speedball B P d 
conference is limited to twelve teachers of metal ee °F ae ouse quote on the Sp ress an 
work from universities, colleges, teachers colleges, e AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER « other Speedball supplies today. Send for 
E SEAS 8 scl ols, and high schools throughout the lesson materials and circulars. 
ces that —f UBited States. Announcement of those selected 
vg a ‘0 ater 1 will be made late in April. Handy and ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
t 38 West nies on the behalf of an important aspect of 2601-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 12, lil. 7 
andic: afts. eR or 
y 1949 
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Send 6¢ in stamps for Jour set of charts 
on Speed Pen Lettering. size /2*/8 


_ HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN 2.N.J. 





aes 
Drawn # Lettered with B-C~D- Speedball Pens in Speedball inks 
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HELLO THERE! 


It's springtime—and what could be more de- 
lightful than to have a “‘poster preview’ of your 
visit to Brittany and the fairyland quality of historic 
Mont St. Michel. The French National Railroads 
are our hosts and the beautiful colors and dream- 
like beauty of this poster make it easy to believe 
that we are standing behind the sailor in the fore- 
ground, dressed in the typically Breton hat and 
colorful scarf, looking over the bow of the ship at 
the beautiful lines of walls and turrets, made 
doubly delightful by the blues, greens, and 
lavender-tinged shadows reflected in the sea. 
White clouds scud across the blue sky, and our 
eyes linger irresistably on this ‘Pearl of French 
Medieval Art’’—the unrivaled beauty of Mont 
St. Michel. This poster is yours for 3 cents 
postage and your request sent to Happy Holiday, 
195 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

“See the Land of the Vikings”’ is the invitation 
from the Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 
written on this beautiful poster. A graceful 
Viking ship, bright sail stretched taut by the wind, 
dragonhead prow bathed in a fiery glow of an 
orange and yellow sunrise, rides the crest of 
cobalt-blue waves. Two Norsemen in their strik- 
ing attire point toward the rising sun. Outlined on 
the ocean below the ship is a black and gray map 
of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Finland—and 
across the water, we glimpse a corner of the 
United States and Canada to show relative loca- 
tions. Seven leading cities in the four Northern 
countries are lettered in a striking shade of 
orange, making an over-all picture of vital beauty 
as well as practical use. Send 28 cents (this 
includes 3 cents postage) for your beautiful Nordic 
poster to Happy Holiday, 195 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 

Back from our European jaunt, we find our- 
selves in the Mile High State of Colorado, trans- 
ported there by the colorful literature from the 
State of Colorado. One is a 38-page booklet, 
most of it full-page photographs of such enticing 
vacation scenes as the prehistoric ‘apartment 
houses’’ of Mesa Verde, Grand Lake, set like a 
jewel in evergreen-covered mountains, aspen- 
laced hunting grounds, Alpine-like ski slopes, 
ghost towns, rodeos, and a picture map of the 
entire state. Our second publication is a full- 
color picture map of activities and spots of interest, 
as well as highways, and on the back are Koda- 
chrome prints that seem almost unbelievably 
beautiful until your Colorado visit proves them 
to be true. Send 3 cents postage for your Colorado 
literature to Happy Holiday, 195 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


See you in June! 
HAPPY HOLIDAY 


its Rheallirl allel 








Our advertisers will like to know 
you saw their ads in SCHOOL 
ARTS. Please tell them so when 


answering an ad. 











OUTSTANDING 
HOBBY BOOKS 
for TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
and SCHOOL LIBRARIES 





Simulated 
Stained Glass 


for Amateurs 


USING THE FRENGOSI METHOD 


By Ruth Case Almy. This book opens up 
an entirely new field for the amateur crafts- 
man—the actual creative process of one of 
the great religious arts. Explaining for the 
first time the recently developed Frengosi 
method, it makes available to the layman 
a simple simulating process for reproducing 
the form and color of ecclesiastical glass 
with substitute materials. Text and line 
drawings guide the student through each 
step of the process. The book tells how the 
necessary materials can be obtained and 
makes helpful suggestions for individual 
and group projects. ‘Good for amateurs 
as well as advanced students.””’ — N. J. 
Vocational Newsmagazine. $3.50 


CREATING JEWELRY 
For Fun and Profit 


By Andrew Dragunas. A popular and com- 
plete how-to-do-it manual on the techniques 
of creating handmade jewelry, in silver as well 
as other metals. Illustrated with diagrams 
and model reproductions. $3.00 


COMPLETE 
INTRODUCTION 
TO PHOTOGRAPHY 


Revised Edition 


By J. Harris Gable. Useful alike to amateur 
photographer and future professional, this 
popular guidebook gives expert information 
on indoor and outdoor shots, developing film, 
materials to buy, as well as making movies 
and color pictures. Illustrated. $3.50 


HANDICRAFTS 
AS A HOBBY 


By Robert E. Dodds. A unique, comprehen- 
sive collection of exciting, new hand crafts with 
many ideas for making fascinating objects, 
inexpensively. Illustrated. $1.75 


Write publishers, Dept. 32, for complete catalog 
of Harper Books on Fine and Applied Art. 


At your book store or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street © New York 16,N.Y. 
TZ Pere RenRenee es eee 
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Ae Alphacolor 
‘CRAFTSMAN 


Buipos6 


@jDINDZD ‘W4OsUL, “sjUeWeLINbes BuYyDDxe ysow ely joou 


04 Aseuiys0w 4o edAy usopow jsow ou} Aq pesnjoojnaow puo 
‘peuBbisep Ajjouoissejoid $41 esnD2eg g YHOON™I-HOW AUM 


SET No. 204 
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Going to Summer School + 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston University 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Art Teacher Training, Design, 
Commercial Art—Catalog 


Brackman, Robert—Summer Painting 
Classes 
Noank,, Conn. 
June 4 to August 27 
Painting—Folder 


Coach House Workshop, The 


Mason, N. H. 
July and August 
Arts and Crafts—Folder 


Hartford Art School 
Avery Memorial, 25 Atheneum Square 
North Hartford 3, Conn. 
June 20 to July 29 
Painting, Sculpture—Catalog 


New England School of Art 
674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
May 19 to September 14 
General Catalog 


Technocratic School of Color 
York Harbor, Me. 
Start anytime 
Painting—Folder 


University of New Hampshire 
Durham, N. H. 
July 5 to August 12: 
Appreciation, Ceramics, Drawing, 
Painting—Catalog 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
American Art School 
221 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Hours at your convenience 
Painting 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Art Workshop for Teachers, Painting 
and Composition—Catalog 


Fashion Academy 
812 Fifth Ave. at 62nd St., New York 21, 
N. Y.Starts June 15 
Fashion Design and IIlustration—Booklet 


Franklin School of Professional Arts 
Park Ave. at 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
June 10 to August 18 
Fashion Illustration, Architecture, 

Advertising Design—Catalog 


Gnagy School of Painting 
New Hope, Pa. 
Weekly or monthly rates 
Landscape, Still Life, and Abstract 
Painting—Folder 


Mexican Art Workshop 
238 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Moore Institute of Art 
1328 West Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Design, Painting, Decorating—Catalog 


Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
15 weeks 
Painting, Sculpture, Teaching of Art 


School for Art Studies 
250 West 90th St., New York 25, N. Y. 
June, July and August 
Painting, Sculpture—Catalog 


Spanish Student Tours 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Spanish Art, Folklore, Culture 
June 29 through September 4 abroad 
(Continued on Page 12-a) 
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Let us help you with your | 
summer school plans 


At the left you will find listed a few of the many schools that offer courses in 
art and craft subjects. There are many more in our files and we will glad! 
forward your name to a school in the region you would like to visit, if you 
will indicate your preference on the coupon below. Simply state the subjects 
in the art education field that you wish to study and mail the coupon to us as 


soon as possible. 


How about combining a vacation in a state that you have always planned 
to visit with a summer course that includes the subjects you would like to 
study? Summer art colonies at the shore, attractive campuses near the moun- 
tains with crisp breezes all summer long and the kind of scenery that begs to 
be sketched—or perhaps you prefer the cultural activities of a big city? A 
little research will discover for you the perfect combination for a summer well- 


spent, from the scholastic as well as the recreational viewpoint. 


Perhaps you would like to step outside the bounderies of the country for a 
summer of study in another land. Here is the opportunity to widen your field 
of experience, study cultures of other people, observe first-hand the back- 


ground of arts and crafts, an important part of our American heritage. 


Teaching is a challenge these days, and the richer your background, the 
more you have to contribute in interesting ideas, methods, and techniques. 
Decide the region of your choice and pass this information to us on the cou- 
pon. We will do our best to forward it to the school that combines the kind 


of subjects you want with surroundings you will remember with pleasure. 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 195 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


I would like information on summer schools in the following sections of the 
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Museum cities of Europe preserve 
for the education of all some of its 
architectural beauty of the past. 
In the Museum city of Aarhus, Jut- 
land, Denmark, a typical three- 
storied house of about 1585 reminds 
the modern designer of the practical 
and pleasing effects of brick and 
beam structure 


(Authenticated News) 






CIVIC BEAUTY IS DEPENDENT 
ON THE ART EDUCATION OF ITS 
INHABITANTS 








In Old Lucerne, Switzerland, its 

ancient painted exteriors done in 

the fresco manner carefully preserves 

the time-tested values of this medium 
of architectural decoration 


(Swiss Federal Railroads) 
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DID SOMEONE SAY ART IS A FRILL? 
GEORGE T. MILLER, Chief of Art Education for Pennsylvania, Harrisburg 


Paairy John Strong gave his twin sons, Henry and Bob, each an acre of land facing the highway, and money to build new homes... 
Henry and his wife sought out a builder and, with a picture of a house they had found on a hardware calendar, bade the car- 
penters ‘put ‘er up.” 
Bob and his wife moved more slowly. This home, they agreed, should not only meet the necessary physical needs required of a 


house, but it should reflect the character of those who would make it their home. In both form and materials it should encompass their 
ideals, their aspirations, their dreams. It should be cozy, inviting, and beautiful. The house itself would “‘fit’’ its location, and every part 
of it would lend itself to modern graceful living. In time, after much study in which they conferred with their architect and contractor, the 
house was “imagineered”’ and engineered in detail. It possessed charm, grace, and character, and was beautiful to look upon. It was 


useful and practical. . . 
Side by side these two houses sit along that spacious highway; one an example of the all-too-many unstudied, unimagined, and poorly 











planned dwellings so often seen. In contrast stands the other, a joy to behold, a delightful, inviting home in which to live. The costs were 
identical. Were these dwellings to be sold, which one, in all probability, would be worth more? 
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A BCHITECTUBAL exteriors, interiors, and all the decorative 

accessories which accompany our lives are the very basis of 
art. Whether it be for aesthetic inspiration and adornment only 
or for functional and practical use, the city, its buildings, its homes, 
and inhabitants must accept the appearance of their material 
properties in the forms established, designed, and executed by 
artists and craftsmen. 


Improved communities cannot come from scientific experts 
alone. They will develop from carefully guided art education 
which integrates the practical creative and aesthetic instincts 
with which every one of us is naturally endowed. 





It is the duty of Art Education to develop these manifestations 
in our children that they will be better prepared to build the cities 
and homes of tomorrow. 


The open air Museum at Oslo, Norway 

comprises seven acres upon which have 

been constructed its typical houses of 

various periods. Above is the ‘‘Stabbur’”’ 

from Telemark, in the 17th Century 

Norwegian style of hand-hewn wooden 
structure 


Typical Norwegian farm buildings of 
17th Century Setesdal, emphasize the 
decorative beauty of the natural log 


The unaffected beauty and proportions 

of these huge sections of logs with 

slight accents of carving and hand- 

wrought iron should demand the respect 
of all craftsmen 














(Authenticated News) 
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Spanish explorers, monks, Indians, and pioneers emerge from a history book 
before the class. To attract attention, a bell-ringer sat at the school door 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PARADE FLOAT 


ALFRED E. BLOCH 
Art Instructor 
Redwood City, California 


munity are automatically turned over to high 

school art departments. It seems the general 
theory is that elementary classes are not capable of 
doing professional work. The seventh and eighth 
graders of McKinley School in Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia, Ralph T. Case, Principal, exploded that idea. 
All San Mateo County schools were asked to partici- 
pate in the ‘‘Portola Trek.'’ This historic event is held 
commemorating the discovery of the area around 
San Francisco Bay by Don Gaspar de Portola in 1769. 
Schools from the elementary to junior-college level 
were asked to present bands, mounted units, or 
floats. California history was to be the theme for the 
floats. 


Ce the bigger art jobs that occur in a com- 


In Redwood City the problem of organizing the 
unit was given to Superintendent of Schools, Andrew 
Spinas. Mr. Ronald Spink headed the Music Depart- 
ment and Mr. Alfred Block, the Art Department. The 
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biggest problem and obstacle was keeping down the 
cost of materials and construction. We needed a 
truck, a trailer, and jeep, paint, decorative material, 
and ideas. Merchants in Redwood City loaned us 
the trailer for the float, and a truck and trailer for the 
band. One of the faculty not only loaned us his jeep, 
but also drove it in the parade. Ideas for the float 
were discussed and suggestions came from students, 
teachers, and merchants. Keeping the theme in mind, 
we finally hit on an idea we considered acceptable. 
We would build a schoolhouse on the trailer and 
have a class in session. The class was to be a history 
lesson with California characters. Ideas poured in 
from everybody. 


The actual building of the float was done in one 
week. One period a day was set aside by the art 
department for work on the sections. The trailer 
measured 8 by 16 feet. For the front and back we 
ordered beaverboard, gold foil, and festooning. 








Four pieces of beaverboard comprised the front and 
back of the “‘school.’’ Two pieces were painted a 
bright red to represent the front of the school build- 
ing. This measured 8 by 8 feet, and was held securely 
in position by a light framework which was nailed to 
the floor of the trailer. In order to bring out the fact 
that the scene was to depict a class in history, we 
decided to build a plain back. On this section the 
students painted a huge, open book. From the pages 
of this book, famous people of California history 
emerged. Colorful Indians, Spanish Explorers, 
Padres, Early Pioneers, and 49-ers comprised the 
group. Facing the book was a class neatly seated at 
desks watching California's history unfold before 
them. For the skirts of the trailer we covered card- 
board with crumpled gold foil. Over this we stapled 
letters which were cut from cardboard and painted 
bright red. Festooning was then stapled around the 
edges and served as a frame. These materials were 


inexpensive and added the ‘“‘professional touch” 
demanded of such a project. 


HE terrific enthusiasm of the seventh and eighth 

graders who did the actual building of the float 
lasted to the very completion of the parade. The 
group was divided into sections, each of which was 
responsible for a specific part of the float. These sec- 
tions were in charge of cutting out letters, painting, 
and decorating, trimming, and assembly. Everybody 
had a job to do and that job was a very important 
part of the float. It was a wonderful opportunity for 
the seventh and eighth graders to show they could do 
a big job. The fact they were to compete with high 
schools, junior colleges, and civic organizations, 
only made them work harder. This was something 
their parents and friends would see, so it had to be 
perfect. 





Seventh graders were in charge of decoration with festooning and final touch-up of details 
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Indian land as it was worked out by a third grade under teacher Hazel Daniel 






PUEBLO AND NAVAJO LAND 


ERA A. FRANKLIN 
Art Supervisor 


Palm Springs, California 


UR study of Indians in the third grade this 
year has been a very rich experience. 


Since our classroom was too crowded to 
have Indian dwellings in which we could play, we 
made a miniature Pueblo and Navajo Land and 
peopled it with figures made of pipestem cleaners. 


During the first semester we studied Cahuilla 
Indians and dramatized many of their activities using 
a circle of chairs to represent their grass-covered 
huts. Since most of their activities were outdoors, we 
_ didn't feel that a real hut was necessary. 


When we began the study of Pueblo and Navajo 
people the second semester, we learned the impor- 
tance to them of their dwellings and the development 
from simple pit and bark shelters, to the complex 
pueblos and permanent hogans of today. 


The pueblo made by last year’s third grade group 
was used first as a cliff dweller’s home. Later the 
cave was taken away and it became a modern pueblo. 
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As the children played with it, they made more people 
to do the things needed. We used plastic clay to make 
properties such as bowls, snakes, etc. 


When Navajo Land was added, we put it in the 


valley and provided hogans, sheep, wagons, horses, 
and all their other needs. 


For Public Schools Week we chose to have the 
Pueblos getting ready for the snake dance and the 
Navajos going to the trading post, dipping their sheep, 
and weaving in the summer hogan. Each child took 
one Indian and was responsible for having him do a 
certain task. One child dressed the snake priests and 
put them in the kiva for a council. One made the 
oven and everything needed by the Indian baking 
bread, etc. They did the research necessary to dress 
and pose the figures correctly. 


The background for Pueblo and Navajo Land was a 
problem. Efforts to use colored chalk and wax crayon 
were slow and not well adapted to the wild beauty of 








that country. We had had a good many lessons in 
finger painting and some of our work had been very 
striking. As an experiment we tried painting with 
our hands on white wrapping paper spread on a large 
table. We used red, yellow, and blue finger paint 
medium to spread. Then we dipped our wet hands in 
purple, blue, green, or white dry tempera to rub out 
shrubs, trees, rocks, or other details. 

We were pleased with the results and made all of 
our posters that way. Four children worked at a time. 
We planned the scene, then wet the paper with a 
sponge, spread blue for the sky and wiped out the 
clouds. Yellow was used for the floor of the desert. 
Red, with purple tempera on our hands to make the 
contours, formed the cliffs. After the cliffs were wiped 
out, we made rocks, shrubs, cactus, trees, and other 
details in the same way with blue, green, purple, or 
white tempera on our wet hands. A section about five 
feet long could be done in fifteen or twenty minutes. 
It was allowed to dry, then moved down, and the 
process repeated. When the fifteen-foot poster was 





done and dry, it was pressed on the back with a warm 
iron and put in place. 


INCE the first background went so fast and we 

liked it, we made a cliff for the background of 
Navajo Land. The stove was an ideal place for the 
ruins of the ancient dwellings, so we painted another 
cliff for that. There was no water hole, so again we 
dipped our hands in paint and made one which we 
fastened on a bulletin board for a background to the 
Navajo summer hogan. We made the nearer canyon 
wall of Navajo Land with apple boxes. A covering 
of gunny sacks was painted with red-yellow and 
brown poster paint. Real rocks, colored red, were 
piled at its base. 


One child said, ‘Let's make a sign in finger paint- 
ing to tell people this is Pueblo and Navajo Land.”’ 


When it was all finished we were pleased because 
our finger-painted scenery made everything look 
real. 


The pueblo or cliff dwelling Indians 
are on the shelf and the Navajos 
of the valley are on the floor 
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(Authenticated News) 


In a Tyrolean bellshop, cowbells are still fashioned for func- 
tional use but careful workmanship and graceful form are 
traditional requirements 
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Two Modern Craftsmen. 
One works with hand tools, 


the other, with machine 


Australian woods previously used for furniture and construc- 
tion are now an acknowledged medium for the modern 
machine craftsman who knows that beauty of natural material 
plus simple form means successful design for the home 





(Authenticated News) 


Melbourne’s designer Fritz Lowen fashions by lathe a salad set 
and cruet stand of the fine flecked, silky oak of Queensland 
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Quite opposite from the utilitarian equipment above were the profusely 
designed textiles and richly painted wooden chests of ancient Norway 
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A modern picture-weav- 

ing planned in the design 

class at the National Wom- 

en’s Industrial Art School 
in Oslo 





The weaving was exe- 
cuted by the modern pic- 
*  ture-weaving class at the 
a same school 


THE ART OF PICTURE-WEAVING 
IN NORWAY 


SONYA LOFTNESS, Corte Madera, California 


revived today in schools and studios, and in the 

magnificent tapestries being prepared for the 
new Town Hall of Oslo, finds its roots far back in the 
first part of the Sixth Century. 

From that year, one unusually distinct picture- 
weaving still exists. It is a small, narrow band, on 
which one can see a series of squares containing 
decorative, miniature animal motifs. While the band 
is of wool, the abstract geometric figures are woven in 
hair to give the lustre of silk. The table-woven Evebo 
tapestry marks the beginning of fifteen centuries of 
almost uninterrupted art weaving in Norway. 

Even in those primitive times, the Norwegians took 
intricate care in choosing yarns. Yarn was not just 
yarn, but each material was chosen for a specific 
purpose. It is this highly developed ability to choose 
just that raw material which will best suit each pur- 
pose in art weaving that vies to Norwegian picture- 
weavings their life and lustre. 

A tapestry, the Norwegian picture-weavers believe, 
“is a surface built up by the warp and woof of two 


T= spectacular art of picture-weaving in Norway, 


threads, not a hole in the wall to be filled in realisti- 
cally.’’ With these two things in mind, the Norwegian 
picture-weavers have kept to a true textile line. 

Art weaving is peculiarly well adapted to Norway 
and to the Norwegians. It is an art that expresses the 
temperament of the Norwegian people, that gives 


- vent to the Nordic melancholy and dreaminess. The 


stormy darkness and bitter cold of the Norwegian 
winters drives the people indoors, with a need to be 
occupied at something that is colorful, that takes time, 
and that will express a love and longing for color and 
for a gayer life. 

The slow, intent, and satisfying work of art weaving 
expresses all of this, and if the Norwegians have been 
shut in with their dreams of summer, during days 
when they would see only a few hours of daylight, 
and look out on dreary, isolating snows, the interiors 
of their homes are bright, and their art weaving has 
flourished. 

The picture-weavings of earlier times were true 
household textiles. They were used for pillow covers, 
sleigh cushions, bed-coverings, to decorate the high 
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The magnificent Baldishol tapestry, found in an old Norwegian church, was woven in six colors—gold, red, pale blue, deep blue, 
and green wool, and in white linen. One of twelve scenes, these two represent the months of April and May, the figure in the first 


scene, holding a flower in his hand and listening to the birds; the figure in the second, riding out into the country in the spring. 
Though the tapestry dates from the Twelfth Century, the colors are still strong and beautiful, and the tapestry has the peculiar 
lustrous quality which the wool of the Norwegian spel sheep produces 


seat of the master of the house, for tapestries, and 
wall-hangings. The picture-weaving was a treasure 
that belonged to the family and to the farm. It lent 
festive color to special occasions and made a wonder- 
ful setting for weddings and other celebrations. 

There seem to be few eras in Norwegian history 
when picture-weaving was not an art of important 
dimensions. When the famous Viking ship, the 
Oseberg, was discovered and excavated in 1904, 
figure weavings of fantastic richness from the Viking 
Age came to light. 

No more beautiful decorative work in the entire 
field of Norwegian textile art exists than the figure 
weavings of the Oseberg find. With their figures of 
people, horses, birds, and small ornamental patterns, 
the figure weavings of the Vikings, flat and without 
perspective, afford a wealth of decorative inspiration 
for the modern artist. 

The most magnificent Norwegian tapestry from 
romanesque times is the Baldishol tapestry, taken 
from an old church by that name. It is woven in six 
colors, the heraldic colors, gold and red predominant, 
the other colors being a pale and a deep blue, white, 
and green. 

Here, again, one sees the precise care the artist 
has taken in choosing yarns; while on the whole, the 
tapestry is believed to be woven from yarn taken 
from the spel sheep, which gives the tapestry its 
smooth, lustrous finish, and which takes dyes beauti- 
fully, the areas in white are woven in white linen, off- 
setting the other colors with rare beauty. 
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Though this tapestry dates from the twelfth Cen- 
tury, the colors are still strong and incredibly beauti- 
ful. Here, too, you see the many uses which the 
Norwegians found for their colorful picture-weavings. 
When discovered, the Baldishol tapestry was being 
used by the minister of the church as a cover to keep 
his knees warm. 

Along the coast of Norway, the weavers of later 
centuries were inspired by the renaissance of the 
Continent. But inland, in the interior of Norway, in 
the valley of Gudbrandsdal, the primitive materials 
and techniques of medieval times continued to live. 
It is here that the truly national art of weaving de- 
veloped in Norway. 


OTIFS in the Gudbrandsdal tapestries were taken 

from a myriad of rich and foreign sources. 
Details from larger tapestries, perhaps a horseman, a 
maiden, or a vase; flowers from rich, imported cushion 
covers; details from Oriental rugs and imported 
Italian silk draperies seen in the churches; motifs from 
clothes of the rich; and, especially, motifs from the 
Bible, were inspiration for the Gudbrandsdal weavers. 
In these art weavings, one sees suggestions of Dutch 
baroque, Italian and Spanish renaissance art, the 
patterns of medieval Persia, the stories of Biblical 
times. 

The interesting thing about these patterns is that 
the Gudbrandsdal weavers took the motifs with which 
they were inspired, worked with them in their own 
manner, transforming them into their own decorative 














































Head of young girl in modern picture-weaving designed by 

Lisa Walden at National Women’s Industrial Art School, Oslo, 

and woven in multi-colors by Elsa Halling, instructor in 
picture-weaving 


expression, playing with them until the original 
design is almost lost, is only a suggestion, but has 
become, in an entirely new way, a pattern all its own. 

In this way, the weavers of Gudbrandsdal in Nor- 
way created ‘‘a world of decorative forms hardly 
matched elsewhere.’ 

Though in these weavings the motifs are so often 
inspired by the Renaissance, the figures often have 
that upright, decorative posture reminiscent of the 
art of medieval times, and the colors are clear, 
heraldic colors—bright red, blue, yellow, and green. 

The character of these weavings is also determined 
by the techniques in weaving. Not having the looms 
and facilities of the weaving studios of central and 
southern Europe, the rather primitive, conventional- 
ized character of the Norwegian weavings, though 
considered by many in years past to be inferior and 
awkward in aspect, have only increased their 
decorative power. The limits of the Norwegian looms 
and materials have only added to the decorative value 
of the weavings. 

One sees clearly the expression of the Norwegian 
temperament in these weavings; here is a boldness 
and a power that belong in the hard climate of Nor- 


way, and a color vision that is radiant. One cannot 
help but be struck by the bold color combinations 
employed by the weaving artists of the romanesque 
and renaissance periods in Norway. 


UT the old Norwegian weaving art is famous not only 
for its rich motifs and daring colors, but also for 
the silky lustre of the wool. The modern weavers, see- 
ing this, have searched to emulate the texture and 
finish of the old tapestries. It was discovered that it 
was impossible to copy one of the old picture- 
weavings with factory-spun worsted yarn and clean 
chemical colors. 
It was the yarn of the spel sheep that gave to old 
Norwegian weavings their lustrous beauty. For art 
weaving, this wool is absolutely superior, the wool of 
the spel sheep being very long and silky, and having a 
specially high lustre. One of the peculiarities of the 
spel sheep is that it has two kinds of wool—a fine 
silky inner wool and the long, lustrous outer wool. 
The soft under wool is parted from the outer, and it is 
the combination of the outer wool with some of the 
inner wool that produces the best yarn for art weav- 

ing. 
When it was felt by contemporary art weavers in 
Norway that if the new, modern weaving art were to 

(Continued on page 10-a) 





Wool of the spel sheep in natural colors produced the highly 

interesting effect in this modern picture-weaving. Designed 

by Lisa Walden in the design class at the National Women’s 

Industrial Art School in Oslo, and woven by Elsa Halling, 

instructor in the modern picture-weaving class, it is entitled 
Street Musicians 
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Decorative Art Today was the theme used by the Newark Museum recently when it renewed its exhibitions 
of decorative art as instituted in 1912. Shown in the exhibit were machine-made products by outstanding 
designer-craftsmen as well as the handmade crafts of leading contemporaries 
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Piano Keys —- a fabric by Henry Moore, as de- 
signed for Ascher of London 


Upper Left—A coffee set in sterling silver 
with black ebony handles, by Stahr-Nielson 


Left—Stripes—by Henry Moore, for Ascher of 
London 


Below—A Pottery Tea Set—by Nancy Wickham 
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CREATIVE EMBROIDERY DESIGN 


IRENE REINECKE, Santa Rosa, California 


REATIVE craft work means designs created by 

the student. Good craft work means that the 

designs be of acceptable quality. Some crafts 
such as clay permit the design to be made directly 
while working in the medium. Many crafts need only 
a preliminary plan before starting to work; but others 
are essentially decorative that need to be rather com- 
pletely worked out in advance. Embroidery is one of 
these. Girls can continue to work only on ready- 
stamped patterns or they can learn to make their own. 
A little design experience helps them choose better 
patterns even if they do not continue to make them. 
Many girls who like to embroider are not potential 
artists in a professional sense, so that the discipline 
and training gained from careful renderings of a 
design in pencil, black and white and color is some- 
what meaningless, too time-consuming and usually 
impossible. They would stop before getting to the 
embroidery. In fact, few experienced craftsmen carry 
a design further than necessary to visualize it. They 
count on being able to change it as they go along. 
A method of design that makes possible a direct 
transition to the craft in appearance is an advantage 
for easy visualization and a time-saver. 

Because the line made by a wax crayon is the size 
of simple embroidery stitches, direct design in color 
is possible. Crayon designs have almost the effect 
of the finished embroidery. The sampler was made 


as a piece of illustrative material to show how well 
crayon idea sketches work out in stitchery, to point 
out minor changes, improve the design through sim- 
plification, repetition, and accurate measure, and 
to aid in interpreting their own in suitable stitches. 
The sketches were selected from direct wax crayon 
designs made by girls at Los Guilucos School during 
a one-hour art lesson. These particular designs were 
not carried further as intended because of changing 
groups but later the same procedures and the sampler 
were used to make designs for embroidery and crayon 
decoration on small dresser sets. 

What can you do with wax crayons and a zig-zag 
line? This was the question put to the group as they 
were asked to follow the instructor, step-by-step, as she 
worked out a design on the blackboard. Three colors 
were allowed at the start, each student making her 
own choice. As each was used in the demonstration 
the reasons for placing were explained. Methods of 
space filling were discussed and demonstrated to see 
different effects. 

Using the sampler with the original idea sketches 
alongside helps build confidence by showing the suc- 
cesses of designs made in simple ways. Because draw- 
ing is not easy for them, many craft groups, sewing 
classes, and homemaking groups lack confidence in 
their own ability. They may have good feeling for 
color and space relationships if they try. 
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A screen is made from a rigid frame over which is stretched 

extra heavy silk (about 12XX grade). It is nailed to the sides 

of the frame and sealed with gummed tape. The silk is then 
wet so that its shrinkage produces a tight screen. 


TH silk is placed over the tracing and the figures outlined on 
the silk with a marking pencil. 


The areas which are to remain white are given a coat of glue, 
to stop-up the meshes of the silk. 


Areas around the glue-painted figure are painted with tusche 
grease, to keep over-all final glue coat from sealing the mesh at 
these points. Tusche will not adhere to glue nor glue to tusche. 


MAKING YOUR OWN WALLPAPER 








The master sketch is prepared on tracing paper, indicating 
the color values of the various design areas. 


A lithograph crayon will give an interesting, streaked effect, 
simulating wood or cloth texture. 

A small piece of cardboard is used to spread glue over the 
entire screen. 

A solvent which dissolves the tusche but not the glue is rubbed 
on the outside of the screen. The glue does not adhere to either 
the solvent or the areas streaked with wax crayon, so these areas 
are now Clear and unblocked, all other areas are protected by glue. 





Here the design is printed on the wallpaper in gray ink. The 
inks used are not water soluble, as they would dissolve the glue 


on the screen 
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(Three Lions) 
Sharp, well-defined figures can be made with cellulose 
film. Lay a sheet of film over the traced design and cut 
the design by tracing the outline with fine, sharp stencil 
knife and peeling waxed paper backing from film 














Film is placed under silk screen. Lacquer thinner is daubed 
lightly over screen. The film adheres to the screen and excess 
lacquer thinner is wiped away with dry cloth 





Wax paper readily peels away from the film. Small register 
marks are now made on the baseboard of the silk screen. 
These serve as guides for the wallpaper printing 








Screen is turned so that the film is uppermost 
and edges of film are sealed with glue 


4 - 
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(Three Lions) 


Ink for repeated printings is applied with a 
rubber squeegee which is drawn over screen 
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Simple prob furndcdure ind backqround 
walls for room arrangement practice 





ROOMS WITH PERSONALITY 
se the au 


S THE seasons change, everyone has, con- 

A sciously or unconsciously, the urge to make 

changes in his or her immediate environ- 

ment. Making use of this thought brought some very 
interesting developments to the art classroom. 

As an approach, magazines displaying attractive 
“‘interiors’’ were placed on the “browsing table.” 
Every teacher should have a browsing table—so 
much good can come from an ever-changing table of 
art suggestions, accessible at all times to the pupils. 
Some, of course, will browse for pleasure, acquiring 
a certain amount of culture that way. Others search 
for ideas. Some, without any special motivation, will 
develop ideas. The clever teacher will see to it that 
this table parallels whatever she may have in mind 
for her pupils—hence the display of interiors. 

Said Mary to Sue, ‘These pictures are adorable, 
but my room is HOPELESS!” 

Brother Bob piped in, indignantly, ‘If Mary thinks 
HER room is hopeless, what does she think about 
mine?”’ 

Bob had to share his room with Jimmy—ten. Jimmy 
leaned toward “‘livestock’’—anything crawly! 

A new voice sounded, ‘‘No room is hopeless! Let's 
prove it. Suppose we all write up our problems and 
help each other to solve them.” 

Accordingly, each member of the class was given 
a card upon which to inscribe two statements: 
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(a) What I like about my sleeping room. 

(b) What I do not like about my room. 
These statements were not to be signed. They formed 
a nucleus for a very active class discussion. This dis- 
cussion brought out many practical features. 


SIZES AND SHAPES OF OCCUPANTS’ ROOMS 

Large rooms could be made to seem smaller with 
figured wall hangings with fairly large patterns. 
Small rooms could be made to seem larger with plain 
walls and not too large draperies. All unnecessary 
bits of furniture, end tables, and the like could be 
transferred from the small room to the larger room. 

Windows too large for the shape of the room, or the 
size, could be made to look smaller by the arrange- 
ment of draperies and cornices. Small windows could 
be made to appear larger by allowing the whole 
lighting space to be exposed and using broader 
draperies well to the sides of the room. 
LIGHTING 

Windows should be considered as to lighting 
effects in the arrangement of furniture. The bed 
should be so placed that the light from outside does 
not shine in sleeper’s eyes. If impossible to arrange 
furniture to avoid this condition, the suggestion was 
made that the occupant make a screen for himself 
which could be so placed as to remedy the difficulty 
at night, and placed elsewhere during the day. One 
person was annoyed by the beam from a street light 











when inside lights were off. No arrangement of shades 
draperies relieved this situation. Ascreen did the trick. 

Mirrors should be so placed that the light, or 
lights, could come from the left to avoid shadows, etc. 


EXPOSURE 

Warm colors helped the room on the cool side of 
the house. Cool grays, bluish grays, and greenish 
grays, were suggested for the warmer exposures. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 

Floor coverings without designs made rooms seem 
larger. Figured rugs and bordered ones made them 
seem smaller. Care must be taken not to have many 
small rugs scattered about—"“‘too noisy.’’ Floor cover- 
ings, it was brought out, should always be subordi- 
nated to allow more intimate parts of the room and 
furnishings to predominate. In general, floor cover- 
ings are more pleasing when darker than the walls. 


DRAPERIES 

Draperies may be patterned to harmonize with the 
walls. If the wall covering has a decided pattern, 
draperies should be neutral, preferably of one tone. 
If walls are too bright, choose a color for the draperies 
which will subdue the walls. If walls are too dull, 
brighten the draperies. (Note suggestions as to dra- 
peries, previously given.) 
FURNITURE 

Painted furnituré can give a delightful effect in a 
sleeping room. If furniture is old, battered, cheap- 
looking—do not think a coating of paint will improve 
it unless a really good job isdone. The present var- 
nish or paint must be completely removed and the new 
one applied properly. 


EEP the room simple. Ged rid of all silly trifles 
which you once thought “‘cute.’’ Get rid of any 
unnecessary things in the room. If you feel that your 
souvenirs must be on display, instead of draping them 
about the dressing table, get an old picture frame 
somewhere, paint it to match your wall, and make a 
real bulletin board of your good times. Girls, keep 
your cosmetics out of sight, in some convenient 
drawer. Boys, keep your collections, tools, etc., all 
together, in some special place. Then Mother will not 
fuss about the litter, or misplace things. 

Every room needs a bookcase, or a case for collec- 
tions. If you haven't one, make one. A very easy way 
to make one is to obtain some board, from nine to ten 
inches wide, or some fairly heavy composition board 
of some kind. Construct a hollow oblong to fit into a 
planned space in the room. Then make two more of 
the hollow oblongs of varying lengths if you like. 
Consider what the use of the case is to be. These ob- 
longs need not be nailed together as their weight, 
plus weight of books, etc., will keep them in place. 
Then, too, leaving them detached makes it possible to 
change the arrangement from time to time. 

Arrange furniture so that there is a comfortable 
place to study with a good light. Lessons can be 
learned in half the time, in your room alone, rather 
than in the family living room. 








PICTURES 

Pictures show up better on plain walls. Pictures, if 
small, should not be scattered. Group them. 

With all this accumulated data, we were ready to 
draw up our plans. Side pieces were hinged to a 
cardboard back in comparative proportions to the 
occupants’ rooms. These were painted with tempera 
or papered with original papers made by the owner. 
(It was stipulated that nothing but paper should be 
used in these interior set-ups.) Doors and windows, 
moldings, and baseboards were pasted into place. 
Paper draperies were made. Last of all, the furniture 
blocks were made. No attempts were made to make 
these miniature blocks ‘doll house” furniture. The 
size, space filling, and color, were the important 
things. The class was shown how to make a simple 
chair pattern which could be folded and pasted into 
shape. From this one form they were able to shape 
any of the pieces which they needed. These could 
be colored with tempera. By trial, they could find the 
harmonies they desired. 

The chair pattern was worked out on one-fourth 
inch blocked paper. This was clipped to a piece of 
tagboard or light-weight cardboard. Pattern and tag- 
board were cut out simultaneously. With the pattern 
still in place, a razor blade was used to cut the edges a 
little which were to form corners. Adhesive paper 
tape on the under sides held the parts in place. 

When the “‘interior’’ is set up, a slight perspective 
is given to the floor, in accordance with the size of the 
room. The room which is illustrated was large and 
had but the one large window. Cross ventilation 
came from a door opposite the window. The exposure 
was a warm one, so grays were used for walls and 
woodwork. The draperies were largely blue. The 
girl who made the set decided to keep her furniture 
a deep cream—to keep the room cool-looking, and to 
make the furniture fill the space better. 


ROTHER BOB solved his “Jimmy problem’ by 

making Jimmy a bookcase, on the hollow oblong 
style, and hinging a large box which could go under 
the bed during the daytime. For further safety, this 
hinged top was made of screening. It could be locked 
into place. Jimmy, needless to say, thrilled with his 
new possessions, promised faithfully to keep his 
“livestock’’ from underfoot. 

Such a project is far-carrying in its effects. It makes 
pupils conscious of the need for beauty in the home. 
The knowledge, disseminated through the pupils, 
makes for the good of the community. Beauty in the 
home can quiet jagged nerves and help to still the 
restlessness of the ‘teen-agers.’ In the instances 
where boys and girls have been allowed to transform 
their rooms, either wholly or in part, a certain cre- 
ative urge has been established and a feeling of power 
in creation which will help them in years to come. 

Applying personality to a room has a strong appeal 
for today’s youngsters. Personality is a term often 
on their tongues, and constantly in the thoughts of the 
great majority. 
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The fourth grade did not hesitate to draw pictures of their own houses 


DECORATE THE HOUSE INSIDE AND OUT 


ANNA DUNSER 
Art Director, Maplewood, Missouri 


something about Interior Decoration, if it is given 

to them on their own level. It is not necessary for 
them to know or use the term, ‘Interior Decoration,”’ 
for the appreciation of good spacing and color rela- 
tions, which they are developing in all of their art 
work, can be applied to their room, their home, and to 
the yard. 

Some of the art work may be especially directed 
toward making the children conscious and observant 
of the application of their knowledge to the arrange- 
ment within their own homes. 

Billy, for instance; drew a picture of his Christmas 
tree and included the surroundings—a table, chairs, 
and a door. He still had empty space in his drawing 
so he hung a picture on the wall. He made the wires 
converging on a nail as the outstanding feature. 
When questioned about pictures on the walls of his 
own home he said that his father had fastened the 
pictures to the wall so the wire wouldn't show. For the 
first time Billy appreciated the fact that the picture 
should be more important than the wire by which it 
hangs. He knew, too, that he had drawn the picture 
in the drawing without much thought, but according 
to some habit or formula picked up somewhere—or 
perhaps he had a feeling that things should be ex- 
plained in his drawings—one should be able to see 
how the framed picture stayed on the wall. 


T= children in the elementary grades can learn 
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Children arrange and rearrange furniture in their 
doll houses. It may be miniature furniture or of a 
size for their own use. They make rugs, window cur- 
tains, wallpaper, and other furnishings which they 
decorate with borders or all-over patterns or single 
units of design. They apply these with crayon or 
textile paints. 

When the children have reached the intermediate 
grades they no longer play with doll houses, but they 
may plan houses for grown-ups. However, the work 
should not be too far removed from their interests. 
They can help to keep their schoolroom clean, neat, 
and attractive, but too much emphasis on this work 
may make it distasteful. 


S IN every other kind of art work, the problem of 

Interior Decoration may be approached in a 
number of interesting ways. One such approach was 
suggested by the work of a class of second grade 
children and later used by a fovrth grade, a sixth 
grade, and an eighth grade. It was only in the second 
grade that the teacher had no thought of teaching the 
subject of Interior Decoration. 

The children were given paper large enough to 
fold and have four pages upon which to work. The 
outside pages were used to show the front view of a 
house, either their own home, a neighbor’s, or a 
totally imaginary house and, on the back pages, back 














view of the same houses. The inside pages were for 
two different rooms in this house. Each child could 
choose which rooms he would represent. 

For all the children, drawing the interiors was much 
more difficult than drawing the exterior views. It was 
something they had had little occasion to try, before 
this lesson. They struggled to show the furniture in 
the room, and the problem became more complex as 
they considered the best placing for each piece. They 
were obliged to ponder the matter and work out their 
own solutions. Because of the attempt to compose the 
picture well, the inside pages were the more valuable 
activity. 

The fourth grade did not hesitate to draw pictures 
of their own homes. They had no thought of their 
home showing to a disadvantage in the final array of 
pictures. Evelyn had an unusual problem for she 
lived in a large apartment building which was 
difficult to make as a unit, as each family had its own 
choice of colors for curtains and shades. Ruth, of the 
fourth grade, did good work in giving a feeling of 
perspective in the interiors. The children had been 
taught no perspective, as that is not a requisite for 
good art work. At about this age the children begin 
to observe the appearance of things in perspective 
and may ask questions about the difference between 
the appearance and the reality of things. Then the 
teacher explains enough to satisfy the child. 

In some instances the children pictured the back- 
yard (chickens and all) in place of the back view of 
the house. 


This fourth grade and the sixth grade were taught 
by Miss Medlen in Lyndover School. 

The eighth grade of Lincoln School, with Miss Bates 
as teacher, tried this same type of lesson. In some of 
their booklets they wrote explanations below each 
picture, and even put them into rhyme. One little 
girl showed the kitchen and living room. The kitchen 
is as attractive as the other room and gives a feeling 
of fresh, clean air blowing in through the open 
window. 

Some boys and girls realized that the interiors did 
not turn out as well as the exteriors, so they drew 
extra rooms on separate sheets. 

All of the children seemed to benefit from the work 
and they enjoyed it thoroughly. 


HE suggestions described in this article can be 

varied in many ways and continued as long as the 
children are interested and benefited. A larger book- 
let could contain more pages and show all of the 
rooms in one house, also floor plans for the house and 
for the separate rooms, and the location of the furni- 
ture may be indicated on the floor plans. This would 
add to the interest in picturing the rooms. 

The interior and exterior views may have windows 
and doors cut so they will open to give a glimpse of 
the interiors. This glimpse would probably cause the 
inner pages of the book to be quite a surprise, and 
each teacher who attempts this approach to creating 
an awareness of home interest in children will think 
of many other possibilities. 





For all the children, drawing the interiors was much more difficult than the exteriors 
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The banquet at the home of Ali Baba 





PUPPETS AND WARDROBE DESIGN 


FRANCES KLAMT 


Los Angeles, California 


PUPPET show of Ali Baba and the Forty 
A Thieves made into a movie! What an idea 
for an art project for a small group of children 
varying in age from ten to seventeen years and from 
the sixth grade to high school seniors. These children, 
not more than ten in number, were young actors in a 
motion picture studio and attended school there. It 
was natural to some extent, that the idea for an 
amateur movie of a puppet show should grow from 
their environment. However, the schoolroom always 
seemed somewhat apart from the rest of the studio activi- 
ties and the children were unaffected, good students. 
Such a project as a puppet show would involve 
many kinds of creative abilities and skills. In order 
to have a plan to go by, we first had one of our high 
school girls write a play, adapting the familiar story 
to our use. Next, one of our seniors sketched the 
designs for wardrobe and for the sets. Another 
gathered bits of materials for making the costumes. 
The boys did research work for the plans for the 
construction of a stage. 
We then made a list of all the characters required. 
The main actors of the story were: Ali Baba; Cassim, 
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his brother; their wives; Morgiana, the slave girl; 
Bab Mustafa; and the Robber Chief. We took a little 
liberty and had one thief instead of the forty. This 
was enough, because there were only eight pupils at 
that time in our school. 

The children wanted to make the heads of the 
puppets as realistic as possible so we modeled them 
from modeling clay, making each one about the size 
of an egg. After this step was completed, a plaster 
mold was made from each model. The mold was kept 
in the event we might want to make more puppets 
later. Next, we used plastic wood, pressing it into the 
plaster of paris mold. This was done while holding 
the plastic wood and the mold under water, thus 
preventing the plastic wood from sticking to the mold, 
and permitting its easy removal. 

After the plastic wood was thoroughly dry and the 
rough edges sand-papered smooth, the heads were 
ready for painting. We painted the faces and the hair 
with tempera paints. The beards were made of false 
hair and were attached with glue. Little ring screws 
were screwed into each side of the puppet’s head for 
stringing later. 

















Ali Baba’s rich brother says good-bye to his wife 
as he leaves to try his luck at the robbers’ cave 


The bodies were made by using two pieces of 
wood—each shaped somewhat like a shield. They 
were joined by tacking a piece of cotton cloth at one 
end of each piece of wood, allowing enough leeway 
for the puppet to bow from the waist. The arms, legs, 
feet, and hands were made of dowling. The feet were 
modeled of plastic wood which adhered directly to 
the lower leg. The hands were made of thin wire 
wrapped in crepe paper and fastened rigidly to the 
lower arm. The hands were painted the same color as 
the face and then covered with shellac. 


OW the puppet was ready to be dressed. Ali 

Baba was the only player who had a change of 
costume: from that of the poor wood cutter to the 
wealthy merchant after his discovery of the robbers’ 
treasure. In order to simplify the action of the play, 
we made two Ali Babas, using the same plaster mold 
for the two heads. 

The wardrobe sketches were consulted often and 
the costumes sewn right onto the doll. Scraps of 
bright-colored silks and satins, velvet and cotton were 
made up. We made lavish use of sequins and bril- 
liants. The general effect was startling and hai a 
definitely Oriental touch. 

It was interesting to notice that this whole project 
was a group performance and not individual work. 
No one puppet was created by one person. Each one 
had something to do with each puppet: if shoes were 
needed someone might start making them. If they 
were put down unfinished, another pupil would com- 
plete them. Of course, this might have lead to con- 
fusion, but the wardrobe sketches served as a complete 
guide for everyone. Naturally, individual differences 
crept in, in the final touches, such as in the use of 
sequins, brilliants, and costume jewelry. However, 


when there was too much difference of opinion, a 
general council was held and the trouble ironed out. 

The puppet stage was built of wood. It was about 
three feet high on three sides. A brace about six feet 
high was built across the front for the curtain, which 
hung to the top of the stage, thus hiding the pupils 
who manipulated the puppets. A lower curtain, 


which could be opened and closed, covered the lower 
half. 


LL the scenes taking place on the same set were 

photographed before changing the stage to 
another set. This, of course, did not follow the story 
in the proper order, but was not too confusing because 
we could follow our script. This way our picture was 
made in the shortest time possible. When the film 
was finished, the scenes were put together in the right 
sequence. This was a silent picture, photographed 
in color. We used sub-titles where necessary. These 
were made by photographing small, letter-shaped 
wooden blocks against variously colored backgrounds. 
The titles were made outside in the sun, and the back- 
drops were bright-colored satins, thus keeping the 
spirit of the show. When the picture was finished and 
the scenes arranged in the right order, we had a 
complete movie which took about twenty-five minutes 
to run. Yes, we gave all the participants screen 
credit. 

Thus, in making a motion picture of our puppet 
show, we correlated our unusual environment with 
our art program. We not only learned how to make 
puppets, but also to write the script, dress the sets, 
and do the research necessary. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, we learned to think for ourselves and yet respect 
the ideas of others. 





The robbers’ chief, posing as an oil 
merchant, is identified by Morgiana 
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Large scrapbooks gayly decorated with head designs created of loops and curves 


LOOPS, CURVES AND ABSTRACT HEADS 


MAUD T. HARTNESS 
Tampa, Florida 


F YOU are looking for an interesting problem for 

the art class, then loops, curves, and abstract heads 
may be the solution. At all events, two craft prob- 
lems which had been given in a project in design 
were successfully carried out from that point of view. 
Wacky heads was a fascinating motif. 

Making large scrapbooks that were gayly orna- 
mented with original designs gave a start to the 
project. Made to hold the clippings, notes, illustrative 
material and examples of design that pertained to the 
project, they were useful as well as ornamental. With- 
out doubt, such a problem will stimulate interest and 
enthusiasm, especially when given at the beginning 
of the activity. 

A well-constructed scrapbook of any good design 
may be made; ours were the type with the accordion 
plaited back-binding. The covers of heavy card- 
board were covered over with a tough construction 
paper of attractive color and lined with a contrasting 
or lighter hued paper. The six-plaited back-binding 
of matching color was attached to the covers care- 
fully—the end plaits fastened to the covers—thus 
holding them together much like a book. The leaves 
of manila paper folded singly and laced between the 
two inner accordion plaits with cord or tape made an 
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attractive scrapbook ready for use. Its construction 
meant careful planning, measuring, and deftness of 
execution—all valuable as an art experience. 

But scrapbooks, of course, need decoration. What 
better for this, or more appropriate, than the head in 
design? Remembering the teen-age fondness for the 
“bathing-beauty” type of figure or the “pretty-girl- 
pin-up” type of head design, we looked for a decora- 
tive motif that was original and not too difficult. Thus, 
the abstract head became our inspiration. 

And what an abstract decoration the loops and 
cuves developed! The designs were unusual and 
fitted the problem exactly. Our scrapbooks were 
bright and gay and different. , 

This type of design is simple—an adventure and 
fun—and it begets a feeling of successful accomplish- 
ment that presently, like magic, takes hold of a class. 
Briefly, pupils held their pencils loosely and, with 
free movements of the arm, quickly drew fairly large 
loops. Then, without lifting their pencils from the 
paper, some extended the line in rhythmic curves and 
smaller loops halfway around the head or all around 
the head, back and forth as they so desired; some even 
worked for definite or very certain effects—the 
elongated neck, the face partly covered, long ringlets, 











and other variations. Being able to create some effect 
they had in mind usually came after two or three 
attempts at drawing—with creative instincts at work. 
But, all in all, they drew with a free arm movement, 
seldom taking pencils from the paper until they felt 
that they had made a completed design from which to 
work and from which to proceed. 

Then, within the large loop, eyes and a mouth 
were added, drawing them as imaginatively as they 
wished. In this connection it is surprising to discover 
the originality and cleverness that existed in a con- 
ventional class. Sometimes the hairline was added 
and, occasionally, the chin; but on the whole, few 
excessive lines were needed or desired. 

Some lines were eliminated for the sake of sim- 
plicity, but it was discovered that the rhythmic qual- 
ity so necessary to the whole should be preserved, or 
the effect is lost. The pupils were easily led to ‘‘feel’’ 
as well as to ‘‘see’’ what lines needed to be erased in 
order to obtain the desired design effect. The flowing, 
rhythmic lines of a balanced unit gave that fanciful 
quality we sought. 

When the resulting design seemed either too small 
or too large for the scrapbook cover, it was easily 
enlarged or reduced, as the case demanded. 

Before our designs were traced onto the covers we 
decided the best shape to add as an enclosure for 
the heads. This was either square, a rectangle, a 
circle, or even a heart-shape, and breaking up the 
background formed by the enclosure with a ‘‘repeat’’ 
pattern gave a decorative effect. 

Finished with crayons or tempera and outlined 
with a wide drawing pen, the scrapbook’s designed 
head was a worth-while activity in a craft project for 


seventh, eighth, or ninth grades, and one to be 
enjoyed. 

With the “peasant head scarf,’ new and better 
designed heads came into being. Always, it was the 
decorative head that was chosen as the favorite. But 
for scarves, we decided to render the design in sten- 
cil. As a stencil, the design must be more or less 
simple—preferably without an enclosure. Three or 
four stencils were required for one design. This 
meant careful planning and cutting, which is not too 
simple. If pupils have not planned and cut a stencil 
before, the art teacher would do well to explain the 
process. 


O MAKE our head scarves more attractive, a 

smaller unit was added to the pattern. From a 
study of the designs on head scarves worn with the 
national costumes of many countries we found sug- 
gestions and help for the smaller motifs. Some were 
flower units, some, geometric. Stenciled in a border, 
sometimes in the corners or around the head designs, 
or in the center, these small motifs made the scarves 
as gay as any worn in the countries where this type 
of headdress is a part of the costume. 

Rayon or muslin scarves, either fringed or French 
hemmed, are most acceptable as gifts, and for the 
pupils who made them they were a valuable experi- 
ence in design and handicraft. 

While there is nothing new in the problems de- 
scribed above, the abstract head of loops and curves 
may help solve a problem for the teacher who seeks 
something to stimulate design interest and to be 
enjoyed by the pupils of an art class in the junior 
high. It was worth trying. 





Students gained knowledge and appreciation of stencil technique by 
integrating loop and curve head designs with dry brush stencil on cloth 
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Stencil technique encourages 

direct, simple design and an 

awareness of its effectiveness 

in active use. Musical note 

on a skirt, a lobster for a 

luncheon set, and flowers for 
a blouse 


STENCILS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


CAROLINE LANZER 


Bloomer, Wisconsin 


OLLEGE Home Economics students have found 
a way to individualism in costume by adding 
stenciled designs to the simple, plain-colored 
dresses which they make. Girls in the art and cloth- 
ing classes at Menomonie, Wisconsin, have found a 
practical way to personalize their clothes by use of 
an original design applied to a skirt, blouse, or dress, 
either as a border or all-over print. The stenciling 
project was done under the direction of Mrs. Ruby 
Ruth Niebauer and Miss Marjorie Leland, art in- 
structors. 


Senior, junior, and sophomore girls enrolled in the 
art courses first selected a simple skirt, blouse, or 
dress pattern, which would adapt itself to a border 
or an even larger stenciled design. The girls then 
prepared their medium-weight cotton or rayon ma- 
terial by washing it to remove any sizing or filler. 
Some students sewed their garments before stencil- 
ing; others stenciled the design on the material 
before sewing, the technique depending upon the 
placement of the design. 
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Of the total time spent on such a stenciling proj- 
ect, most was devoted to creating a design. The 
actual process of stenciling was rapid. Since the 
designs were originated by each girl herself, each 
figure expressed a part of the girl’s personality. One 
chose a musical keyboard; another, Hawaiian girls; 
others used flowers, animals, and dancers as their 
theme. Besides the personality of the girls, such other 
considerations for the design were kept in mind—as 
the style and proposed us2 of the garment and the 
type of fabric involved. 


Designs were carefully cut from stencil paper and 
keyed for as many as five colors. Practice in mixing 
paints to obtain the desired colors and color com- 
binations was necessary, and skill soon attained. Re- 
lated color schemes were used with the best results 
for the dresses and skirts. 


Craft work in stenciling proved a popular project 
with the students because they enjoyed creating an 
original design for a dress to make it distinctively 
their own. 











COSTUME PORTRAITS 


JANICE G. SMITH 
Clarence, New York 


RT students of Costume Illustration study main 

trends in costume from the days of the Egyptians 
to the present. A general knowledge of the historical 
background of different periods, as well as a study of 
homes, costumes, and accessories is acquired through 
research, famous paintings, outside reading, and art 
problems utilizing this knowledge. 

An interesting, worth-while problem was worked 
out by our young students. Plates illustrating costume 
notes had been done in various mediums and tech- 
niques—water colors, tempera, poster paper, etc. In 
studying costumes in the late Nineteenth Century or 
‘““Gay-Nineties,’’ we decided to make three-dimensional 
family portraits. Needle and thread and scraps of cloth 
were used hand-in-hand with paints, paper, and paste. 


The popular shirtwaist styles and balloon sleeves 
worn by fashion-conscious ladies of another decade 
were illustrated to show the basis of the ‘New Look”’ 
today. The fashion figures were mounted on card- 
board backgrounds, then appropriate designs such as 
interiors of rooms with Victorian draperies and lamps, 
and street scenes were executed with cut paper or 
free-brush sketches. 


Ornate frames simulating heavily molded picture 
frames were cut from cardboard with a razor blade 
and painted. Darker dry brush strokes gave the effect 
of shadows and depth. Small blocks of wood were 
stapled between the background and frame to set the 
frame away from the costume portraits. 
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This doll house, complete with furniture of the mid- 
Nineteenth Century, is over a hundred years old 


(Three Lions) 


Stencil motifs on toy sleds and the style of spinet 
give good hints to the home decorating student 
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ANTIQUE TOYS THRILL YOUNG HEARTS 


HE accurate detail of these antique toys preserves 
many of the design features of a period to which 
many designers now turn for inspiration. 
In this collection of Mrs. Bently Warren, Jr., are 
miniature replicas of typical designs of their period. 
Today's costume designers echo the costume worn 
by the china-headed doll in her antique chair, and the 
elaborately dressed Victorian doll. 


These toys can serve as inspiration to a study of 
period decoration and comparison for design of 
modern equipment. From everything—the quaint 


little bath tub and sleds to the miniature bird cage 
and dishes—there is subject matter of appeal to young 
students, not only for design study but for actual 
making of models for the ever-popular doll house or 
actual home decorating accessories. 


(Three Lions) 





sa 


Maple purse is a perfect match with the rest of the 
ensemble while the flowers on the hat are ‘“natural’’ 


A Scotsman’s kilt of pine needles 
completes another leafy costume 
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A muff of thistle and hat of the same 
fluff make a perfect winter costume 


Leaves also make aprons and 
buckets for the farmer girl 
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A LEAF, A NUT 
AND A 
CORNSILK TASSEL 


AKE a straight stick about four inches long. Crown it with a 
peanut or an acorn. Place some twisted pipe cleaners for 
arms and legs, and you have the skeleton of a dainty doll. Then 
go to the nearest park or field and pick some green leaves and 
some grass. With a bit of shellac and a pen and ink you now can 
clothe your doll as a chambermaid or a duchess. 

Mrs. Charles Anderson, of Newark, New Jersey, has been mak- 
ing dolls of leaves and grass for many years. The varieties of dolls 
are almost limitless because, says Mrs. Anderson, ‘‘You have all of 
Nature to choose from.” 

Dresses are made of oak or maple leaves, accessories of ivy or 
rhododendron, shoes of hemlock cone, skirts of pine needles. 
Decorations consist of dried berries, and hair of thistle or cornsilk, 
while milkweed serves as hat and coat trimming. 

Mrs. Anderson shellacs her leaves, to give them permanence, 
and sews them into the desired shape with grass thread. Imagina- 
tion and deft fingers are her stock in trade, and pleasure is her 
reward. Some ladies knit, others crochet, Mrs. Anderson makes 
dolls of foliage. Simple pen strokes on the peanut or acorn face 
give her dolls a coquettish, a haughty, or a bored expression, while 
the clothing and general bearing of the figures bear out the per- 
sonality of the face. The dolls are made from living tissue, and it 
might be said that, in a sense, they are animate creatures. 





(Three Lions) 


Leaves of magnolia, oak, maple, ivy, pine, rhododendron, 
and many others combine to make skirts, blouses, hair, 
and hats. Heads and fa: es are of acorns or peanuts. Leaves 


are sewn with grass thread 
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The garden snail, menace of California gardens, avenges itself with perfection of active form in design. First, 
the students of Evelyn Surface of Vista, California, discussed them as design material and drew them in many positions 





Designs based on the snail were used as a cover design for the school’s art publication 
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A FLOWER SHOW 


LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT 
Flushing, New York 


FLOWER show in itself is not startling news, 

as most communities sponsor one as an 

annual event; however, a flower show unified 
by good planning which incorporates civic events 
and embraces children of the community is news 
worthy of attention. Such a flower show was recently 
given by the Chatham, New Jersey, Women’s Club. 


The show featured exhibits in connection with the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Chatham Borough with each 
class illustrating ‘‘As We Do It’ and ‘As Grandma 
Did It.’’ The theme was carried out in artistic floral 
arrangements and table settings. 


The classes referred to above were the ‘‘Horti- 
cultural Classes’’—the entry grown by the exhibitor 
and the Junior Classes, open to all pupils in the 
Chatham, New Jersey schools. 


The Junior Classes were given various themes to 
follow when submitting a floral entry. These were: 
Arrangement to represent a nation; arrangement in 
modernistic container; old-fashioned arrangement 
suitable for Victorian period; arrangement in a shell; 
arrangement to illustrate a book; miniature arrange- 
ment not to exceed six inches in any dimension. 


Of the above ideas, the modern container and the 
arrangement to illustrate a book seemed to call forth 
the greatest amount of creativeness and planning by 
the girls and boys. An arrangement by an eleven- 
year-old girl, Anne Martin, to illustrate the children’s 
book, ‘“Choo-Choo Round the World”’ was considered 
most novel, imaginative, and picturesque. In this 
particular set-up, a small wooden train which en- 
circled a globe had tiny vases of flowers in each car. 
The vases were plastic red, white, and blue jiggers. 
Among the other books illustrated were: ‘Alice in 
Wonderland,” ‘‘Little Boy Blue,’’ and ‘‘Black Beauty.” 
The children found that Story Book Dolls readily lent 
themselves to the displays. 


All the suggested floral arrangements challenged 
the creative imagination and interest of the children. 
Not only were the displays fun to do but the work 
involved made the younger set a part of a community 
event, brought them to a civic enterprise, and exposed 
them to the creative efforts of their neighbors. 


THER communities might enjoy a similar project 
and the plan followed holds the germ idea of 
many an interesting school project. Even though 
there is no tie-up with a community flower show, art 
classes would find an interesting challenge in con- 
ducting a floral display of their own along allied lines. 


Another idea germinated by the Chatham Flower 
Show is to have shadow box displays substitute for 
written book reviews or reports. The arrangements 
might illustrate the title or, better still, specific 
episodes. The work would involve close integration 
between English and Art with a sharing of mutual 
benefits. The research necessary to construct the 
display should be ample proof that the pulpil has 
digested the scope of the book. The handicraft and 
design necessary to complete the project should en- 
rich art experience. 









INDOOR BULBS 
FOR HOME OR SCHOOL 


ANN G. POWERS 
Art Director 
Camarillo, California 


ing features. If a few simple precautions are 

followed there are seldom any drawbacks to 
be encountered; success is practically inevitable in 
this form of horticulture. Color and beautiful blooms 
are thus introduced with comparatively little effort, 
at a season when there are generally fewer flowers in 
blossom in the garden. 


C5 ing feat bulbs indoors has some very gratify- 


There are three ways of growing bulbs—in soil, 
fiber, or water. They will grow in almost any porous 
soil, but a mixture which ensures good drainage is 
advisable. An excellent proportion for a small 
amount of potting soil is three quarts of good garden 
loam, one quart of leaf mold, one pint of sand (not 
beach sand for this is salty), and one tablespoon each 
of bone meal and soot. The bone meal acts as a 
fertilizer, and the soot aids chemically to keep the 
soil conditioned. If leaf mold is not available, peat 
moss from a commercial dealer is a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Soil should be damp, but not too wet, when 
the bulbs are planted in it. 


After potting, store in a cool, dark place for a strong 
root system to develop. Paper white narcissus re- 
quires a month, other varieties of narcissus, hyacinths, 
and tulips, six weeks. In California, it is scarcely 
necessary to mention that these potted bulbs need 
frost protection! They require occasional watering 
and, as they sprout, brought by gradual stages to the 
light and heat. Yellow calla lilies, freesias, grape 
hyacinths, and Spanish iris all are fully grown by 
forcing in pots. Seedsmen will know of other varities. 


‘ Among the best of a wide selection from the yellow 
trampet daffodils are Golden Spur, the giant King 
Alfred, and Olympia. The early single and early 
double tulips are the best ones for forcing. 


The giant hybrid amaryllis sprang originally from 
a warm, tropic climate and is barbaric and gorgeous 
in its splendor of opulent bloom. There are four to 
six flowers on a spike, varying from nine to fourteen 
inches in diameter! The color range is from nearly 
white through pink into deep, fiery scarlet, and there 
are many with a white ground marked with rose, 
cherry, or dark maroon. If the pollen is removed, 
when the buds first open, the blooms will last much 
longer. 


To insure blooming age, select large size or mam- 
moth bulbs. It is necessary to place the bulbs above 
the ground with the roots only in the soil, and water 
at such times when the surface becomes dry. They 
bloom oftener when kept in a night temperature of 70°. 


HE lovely Peruvian daffodil, or Ismene, has 
fringed flowers, a stout stem, and long, heavy 
leaves. The flowers most frequently are creamy 


white. It lends itself well to pot culture, but can be 
grown in fiber if stimulated with liquid manure. 


(Continued on page 10-a) 
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Amy Jensen suggests flower containers of different size and form designed and 
constructed from simple and inexpensive materials for school and home use 
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CONTAINERS FOR GARDEN ARRANGEMENTS 


AMY ELIZABETH JENSEN 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


INCE containers for garden arrangements are 
very expensive and many of them are not 
particularly attractive, art students will enjoy 

using their ingenuity to create simple and inex- 
pensive but original and artistic ones of wood, such as 
crates, packing boxes, plywood, or other kinds. Food 
cans, tin boxes, fruit jars, bottles, cosmetic containers, 
clay pots, and similar pieces can be used as holders. 

These wooden receptacles, made in different sizes 
and forms, can be planned for a particular use in the 
home, for seasonal displays, to decorate various rooms 
in the school, to add a gay note to a party table, for 
gifts, or for a flower show. 

The directions for constructing such pieces are as 
follows: Decide first upon the scale to be used. Draw 
the patterns on squared paper, allowing for the 
thickness of the wood to be used. Cut the parts of the 
patterns and hold them together to see if they fit 
properly, then trace the patterns onto the wood. Us- 
ing a coping or jigsaw, cut out the parts and then sand 
the wood to perfect smoothness. Glue the sections 
securely and, after well dried, finish the pieces. They 
can be decorated with freehand designs, stencils, cut- 
outs, or several other techniques. 

The following suggestions will start you off on your 
own creations: 

A simple chest finished with a flat pastel paint is 
lovely for blossoming plants or for small, delicately 
colored flowers such as candy tuft, forget-me-nots, 
and others. 

A rustic, colorful Mexican or other kind of peasant 
cart is suitable for small fruit, gourds, nuts, vegetables, 
or everlasting flowers. 

Two-toned shelves make an attractive background 
for dwarfed cacti, Paddy's wig, and other small plants 
placed in gaily-painted pots. 


A hanging box decorated with Pennsylvania Dutch, 
Swedish, or Czechoslovakian designs is a colorful 
container for bittersweet, ivy, philodendron, or other 
vines. 


Long-legged birds or graceful Chinese figures make 
charming settings for simple oriental arrangements 
of tree blossoms, flowering shrubs, iris, etc. 


Pieces of furniture, especially colonial ones, in 
miniature size, lend themselves well to such design- 
ing. Chests, portable tool kits, tables, a dough- 
mixer, and other pieces can be made into containers 
for different kinds of arrangements. 


Animals, birds, and story-book characters can be 
fashioned into interesting flower and plant containers 
for children’s rooms. 


Einar wheels don’t go ‘round but small wooden carts 
and wagons (cardboard may be used for some) 
can serve utilitarian purposes as well as creative 
ones. Ideas for making them can be had by studying 
such types of transportation in different countries— 
gaily decorated carts of Costa Rica, Mexico, Chile, 
and other countries south of the border; those of the 
Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands, the French 
provinces, Hungary, and the rural sections of other 
European countries. Even a coal cart, a peddler’s 
wagon, or a wheelbarrow made on a small scale and 
attractively decorated can be made a thing of beauty. 
Built in various sizes, such pieces can be used for 
garden arrangements, for table centerpieces, for 
packing a gift, or as a receptable for candy, fruit, 
nuts, or cookies. 


In working out similar creative projects, the pupils 
can employ a number of skills in making beautiful and 
useful articles at a low cost or at no cost at all. 
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FLOWERS 
THAT ENDURE 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 


Marion, lowa 


one has to view it from different sides. The same 

principle holds true for a subject matter in our 
schools. While the natural history teacher may 
éxplain the parts of a flower, determine its group, and 
point out its life requirements—the art teacher will be 
interested in its colorful design, its graceful move- 
ment, and its share in the arrangement of a harmonic 
unit. 


T O REALIZE the complete volume of an object 


Unfortunately, flowers do not endure. And while 
the student of the nature class may have collected 
some study material in carefully pressed and cata- 
logued plants, the student of the art class, aside from 
pictorial interpretations, has no means other than his 
memory to preserve fleeting impressions. 


To make some of these last, and to succeed—if 
only in a modest way—in making a flower arrange- 
ment permanent, a method of conservation similar to 
the one used in natural history but conforming to the 
particular interests of art is here suggested. 


Flowers to be arranged on the glass plane of a 
square bottle or vase should be selected as to their 
suitability. Only those which have no heavy, meaty 
parts are usable and, therefore, wild flowers are pre- 
ferred to domestic ones. The plants are laid between 
heavy blotters—petals and leaves arranged so as to 
appear viewed from the side or above—and pressed 
under weighty books to remove all moisture. 


When the pressing is completed, the flowers, lying 
on a blotter, are repeatedly brushed with a plasticized 
finish which is permitted to dry between applications. 
(The blotter serves to suck up all extra liquid and thus 
prevents sticking.) Then the plants are turned over 
and receive the same treatment on the other side. 


When completely hardened, the flowers may be 
picked up and tentatively arranged on the glass, 
carefully matching each other. The layout has to be 
noted down on a piece of paper on which previously 
the shape of the bottle had been outlined. 


Then, the flowers are removed from the bottle and 
the glass plane completely covered with rubber ce- 
ment. The plants also are brushed with rubber 
cement (twice, one left to dry) on the side that is to 
stick to the glass. The flowers and leaves—in their 
proper order—are lifted into their positions on the 
glass and pressed against it. With a fine paintbrush, 
dipped into plasticized finish, any loose parts may 
be retouched and fastened. 
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Flowers, as well as other forms, may be preserved 
for study of form and color in the art class 


FTER a period of at least 24 hours, the rubber 

cement, covering the glass areas in between the 
flowers, can be removed with the help of a plastic 
eraser, using gentle strokes that carefully follow the 
direction of the growth of the plants so as not to dis- 
rupt the design. 


If a silhouette effect is desired, the relief may be 
painted with india ink to strongly contrast it with the 
transparent glass. However, if the flowers had been 
chosen for their color appeal, make-up has to be 
applied to prevent fading. This is done with oil 
paint of matching colors that may be protected by a 
final coat of finish. 


Allowing for individual expression, the illustrated 
project, correlating natural history and art, serves to 
train a student in the matching of forms and colors. 
It also deepens his understanding of nature by show- 
ing him that a simple leaf or grass blade can be more 
effective in a particular place than a beautiful flower, 
thereby making the student realize that the value of 
an object cannot simply be measured in grades of 
perfection but rather lies in its particular character- 
istics that grow important by their relation to others. 
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H™ is a MILTON BRADLEY combination 
gg ee that is a “favorite” in every grade from I 
——— to VIII. BOOKS ON CREATIVE ART, combined with the 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, present a complete art course for 
grade schools. Designed especially for the Teacher who is 
always seeking new and stimulating ideas and techniques in 
art education. 

EMBECO — The MILTON BRADLEY Wax Crayons — meet 
the most rigid requirements of all approved systems of color 
education. Brilliant in color, they are unsurpassed for their 
smooth marking and blending qualities. Available in 24 
assorted colors. 

Every item in the MILTON BRAD- 

LEY educational line is designed to 

assist you in conducting a successful 

art education program . . . a ‘““Teach- 

er’s Pet’’ for every grade. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE CopY SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MILTON 
17 Fordham Rd. 3304 Arch St. 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
OF CATALOG No. 89 Allston BRADLEY 


AND DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
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CLASSROOM CRAFTS 


Hundreds of ideas. Illustrated designs IN COLOR. 

Complete listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes, 
\ Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 
all ready for coloring or carving. No extra tools 
A or q Pp * ‘. A tT. 












































Write tor your copy. 
FREE TO TEACHERS .. . 




































































































POTTERY SUPPLIES 


KILNS—GLAZES—COLORS 
MOLDS — CLAYS — EQUIPMENT 








Ready prepared, low fired clays in 
dry or plastic form. Exceptional uni- 
. Write for catalogue for a complete 


form quality . 
list of potters’ supplies and prices. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 


DIVISION OF PEMCO CORPORATION 
2554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 











brilliant 
transparent 
dependabie 


maa 
sale 


talens & son, inc 
newark 5 nj 

























@ ELECTRIC KILNS 
@ MOLDS Large Selection 
@ Craze resistant slips and glazes 


ERAMICS wit: 


Will fire 10” ware 
Also larger sizes 
COMPLETE POTTERS’ SUPPLIES 
udio potters, Students 
Hobbyists, Schools, Etc, 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


BELL CERAMICS, Inc. 


Dept. B 21 Midland Ave.-Montciair, N. J. 
Montclair 3-0945 
» 








































































THE ART OF PICTURE-WEAVING 
IN NORWAY 


(Continued from page 301) 


attain the heights found in the old weavings, 
it would be necessary first of all to obtain 
woolen yarn of the same quality as seen in the old 
tapestries, two teachers at the National Women’s 
Industrial Art School took up experiments in 
sorting, spinning, dyeing, and weaving of spel 
wool with vigorous interest. It is certain that with- 
out an inexhaustible knowledge of treating, spin- 
ning, dyeing, and utilizing wools, the Norwegian 
weaving art would never have reached its fab- 
ulously high level. Though much was fully known 
about the spel sheep from olden times, the knowl- 
edge of the wool itself had been lost, and experi- 
ments had to be started right from the beginning. 


The sorting of the wool is of essential impor- 
tance, for it gives the foundation for even con- 
tours in picture-weaving. The results of the exper- 
iments at this art school have really been promis- 
ing, for they have produced an art weaving yarn 
of absolutely first grade quality. 


Along with the yarn itself which produces such 
a peculiarly beautiful lustrous effect in the fin- 
ished tapestry, they have experimented with root 
dyes, and have been able to find colors close to 
the inimitably richer shades of olden times. 


They have also experimented with the nat- 
ural brown, gray, and bluish colors of the wool, 
some of which have produced really beautiful 
results. In one, especially, can you see this—a 
picture-weaving in natural brown and natural 
white wool, designed by one of the pupils in the 
design class and woven by the instructor in the 
modern picture-weaving class at the National 
Women’s Industrial Art School. This picture- 
weaving, illustrated here, is entitled Street 
Musicians. 


Though some commercial weaving has been 
developed with the spel wool—for instance, 
the Norwegian factories have been able to pro- 
duce hard-wearing and lustrous furniture fabrics 
and beautiful fray-woven rugs with machine-spun 
spel wool, it is in the art weaving that spel wool 
is most desirable. Since cheviot wool is so much 
better adapted to commercial weaving, the fac- 
tories and farms had ceased to be interested in the 
cultivation of the spel sheep. It is only in this 
century again that the farmers have begun to 
rais2 the spel sheep, which is peculiarly well 
adapted to the Norwegian country, being able to 
graze on frugal lands and to withstand severe 
climates; and once again, the spel wool has 
risen in esteem, and its superior qualities have 
been rediscovered. 


In the first monumental tapestry for Oslo’s new 
Town Hall, the St. Hallvard’shanging, one can see 
the very satisfying results of experiments in spel 
wool for contemporary art weaving. The yarn 
produced for this hanging has a high lustre, and 
the richness of pure root colors with which it hag 
been dyed, has produced a highly artistic effect. 


The earliest picture-weaving, the Evebo 
tapestry, was probably worked out on a small, 
flat loom set upon the ground, but contemporary 
picture-weavers use the haute lys or vertical 
loom, working on the picture from the top down. 
The original sketch or design is pinned up on the 
loom, back of the threads, and the weaver fol- 
lows its contours by looking at it through the 
threads of the loom. 





The art of picture-weaving in Norway gj. 
maxed, of course, by the magnificent tape tries 
for the Town Hall, has experienced a treme: joys 
renaissance in this century. Revived with resh 
and searching enthusiasm, it is a weavin: art 
that in artistic importance goes far beyon:. the 
borders of its native land. 


Outside of the Town Hall tapestries, the mos} 
famous picture-weaver in Norway today is (ap. 
nah Ryggen, who works in abstract forms, and 
who, though she realizes the technical limitations 
of the tapestry medium, keeps the flatness and 
intensity in colors, realizing that in weaving, 
colors cannot be mixed, but put side by side, and 
in that very fact, lending the colors added intens. 
ity. In the picture-weavings of Hannah Ryggen, 
who works freely and purely from imagination, 
never from a sketch or design, one sees im. 
pressively the fact that woven material can stand 
color areas so rich and full of life as to tempt 
painters in the finer arts to change from paint and 
brush to wool and loom. 


INDOOR BULBS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 321) 


Lily of the Valley pips are easy to grow and may 
be planted for a succession of bloom. They 
blossom approximately three weeks from the time 
of planting. Valley lilies, sweet-scented jonquils, 
Dutch or Roman hyacinths grow readily in fiber. 
No drainage is required and any type of bowl 
that is not too ornately decorated can be used. 
The porcelain blue named variety of Roman 
hyacinth called ‘‘Virginia’’ is very lovely planted 
in a pink glass mixing bowl. Bulb fiber is obtain- 
able at any seed store and requires no preparation 
other than soaking the day before using. Squeeze 
out the surplus moisture and fill bowls to within 
one inch of the top. After planting the bowls, 
place in the dark and keep moist, the same 
procedure as with the soil-potted specimens. 


Dutch hyacinths are very lovely grown in the 
specially made colored hyacinth glasses. Ex- 
quisite color harmonies will evolve by a little 
planning; yellow hyacinths in blue glasses, pink 
flowering bulbs in lavender glasses, for example. 
This is a fascinating project for children. 


Narcissus polyanthus, or paper white, grows 
readily in water-filled bowls, if properly sup- 
ported by pebbles. 


The Soleil d’Or, or Golden Sun narcissus, 
produces large clusters of brilliant yellow flowers 
with a deep orange-red cup. They have a deli- 
cious fragrance, but take longer to bloom than 
do the paper whites. ~ 


The Chinese sacred lily rejoices in many 
names other than the botanical one of Narcissus 
Tazetta Orientalis. It is known also as Joss Flower, 
Soy Sin Far, and Flower of the Gods. It combines 
a white perianth with a yellow cup. The Chinese 
people remove the outer brown skin by rubbing 
it off between the palms of the hands and force 
the blooming by adding lukewarm water to the 
bowls each morning. 


These varieties of narcissus are especially 
attractive when grown in Chinese bowls. They 
are decorative, sweet-scented, and practically no 
trouble to grow. 
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artists all over the world. 


THE HUGHES OWEN 


HE BETTER YOUR TOOLS 
THE BETTER YOUR WORK 


Since 1832, Winsor & Newton has 
supplied fine colors and brushes to 
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GRUMBACHER 


OIL 
COLORS 


WATER 
COLORS 


PASTELS 
BRUSHES 


464 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK |} 
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ai-s-§ Walter T- Foster 


AY OU WILL FIND ALL NEW DRAWINGS 
, OF CATS, DOGS, SHEED LIONS. DEAR 
Spe ' HORGES, MONKEYS AND MANY OTHER 
\ ANIMALS IN THIS NEW BOOK ~~ ~~~~ 
YOUR DEALER HAS IT OR 
SEND #9 To 
WALTER T. FOSTER 
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Sane Griff 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
eKilns ¢Clays ¢Glazes 


¢ Pottery Supplies °¢ Molds | 
eee ee ee 
e NewHOT PACK KILN 

@ Salesand [7 4: 


















, Service 
J Headquarters 
Firing chamber— _ | 
8”x8’xll”e 
& 
| 
& 


2 shelves @ Porcelain | 
element holders @ 
3-way switch @ 
Pyrometer @ Plug-in 
* (no special wiring) 
# 7004 
Only $87.50 
6 F.O.B. Phila. 
& 


Send for Sim lified Ceramic Art 
book. Perfect for beginners, 
teachers, reference. a 


FR EE drawings. Only $1.25 postpa 


Send for NEW Handbook & Price 



















List containing complete line of 
supplies and useful information. 


“(C\\ 4) 
Wh Yokern House 
23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Dept. SC, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 








DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT @ PLASTICS @ POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING @ BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS @ POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Dept. SA 59 + Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 











for all who 
work in silver 


—lectures by Baron Erik 
Fleming, silversmith to the 
King of Sweden, and other 
experts at the 3rd National 
Silversmithing Workshop 
Conference for teachers. 


Schedule available July 1. 


craft service department 


handy & harman 
82 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Make Posters 
for 
Every Occasion! 


What 
makes 
a Good 
Poster 








Planning 
a Poster 








Values in 
Poster 
Work 














Sugges- 
tions on 


Color 


Pointers 
on 
Lettering 


Complet- 
ing the 
Poster 


How to 
Reproduce 
Your Own 
Poster 


Organiz- 
ing a 
Poster 


Club 


} '| Spatter 
| Posters 


| Silk 
| Screen 
Printing 


Air Brush 


Here’s a “how-to-do-it’’ poster book created 
by John deLemos, Art Director, Latham Foun- 
dation, to meet your classroom needs for poster 
ideas and instructions that carry through to the 
successfully completed poster. You'll find out- 
standing examples of posters on a wide 
variety of subjects that will prove useful in 
your classroom. Send for several copies of this 
book that is every art teacher's first assistant 
in poster making. 


Send only $3.75 for your copy. 


School Arts Magazine 
195 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send my copy of PLANNING AND PRODUCING 
POSTERS. Enclosed find $3.75. 
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Traphagen School of Fashion 
1680 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Start anytime 
Fashion Drawing, Designing—Descriptive 
Literature 


Universal School of Handicrafts 
221 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
40 craft courses; hours at convenience 


Wyomissing Institute of Fine Arts 
Trent and Belmont Aves., Wyomissing, Pa. 
June 20 to August 13 
Fine Arts 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


American Academy of Art 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
June 27 to August 20 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Fashion, Ad- 
vertising Art—Folder 


Art Institute of Chicago 
Michigan Ave. and Adams St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
Starts June 27 
Art Appreciation, Crafts, Design, Ceramics— 
Catalog 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
18 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
Start anytime 
Drawing, Painting, Design—Catalog 


Cincinnati Art Academy 
Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Start anytime 


Cleveland School of Art, The 
— Road and Magnolia Drive, Cleveland 6, 
hio 
June 20 to September 9 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Crafts—Catalog 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
Summer—six weeks 
Art workshop courses 


Studio School of Art 
225 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Continuous throughout year 
Poster, Layout, Commercial Art 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Drake University 
Des Moines 11, Iowa 
June 10 to August 26 
Design, Sculpture, School Arts—Catalog 


Kansas City Art Institute 
4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
June 13 to August 6 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Teachers’ Workshop 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
June 13 to August 27 
Drawing, Design, Painting, Sculpture 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 
June 20 to September 2 
Art and Handicrafts—Folder 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


New Orleans Academy of Art, Inc. 
716 Dauphine St., New Orleans 16, La. 
Year ‘round 
Advertising Art—Folder 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Pi Beta Phi Settlement School 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
June 13 to July 20 
Weaving, Pottery, Metalwork, Woodwork 


University of Alabama 
University, Ala. 
June 13 to August 26 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture 


University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

June 13 to August 26 
Crafts, Design—Folder 









PACIFIC 


Jepson Art Institute 


2861 West 7th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Fine Arts, Illustration—Catalog 


Mills College 


Oakland 13, Calif. 
July 5 to August 13 
Painting, Crafts 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
June 20 to August 27 
Art Education, Design, Drawing—Catalo 





SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Penland School of Handicrafts 


Penland, N. C. 
June 6 to August 27 
Crafts, Silk Screen, Enameling, Weaving 


MOUNTAIN 


Shuttle Craft Guild of Hand Weaving 


Box 31, Basin, Mont. 

May through September 

Weaving. In August, Leatherwork and General 
Crafts 


University of Idaho 


Moscow, Idaho 
Starts June 13 
Drawing, Painting, Crafts, Techniques 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


International School of Art 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Painting 
July—Mexico. August—Guatemala 


Summer Study Tour of Central America 


Conducted by Dr. Nora B. Thompson 
116 Argyle Road 


Ardmore, Pennsylvania 





SUPPLIES serocs 


SHOP CRAFTS - ART COURSES 





Complete tools, supplies and 
instruction aids to make beau- 
tiful things out of basketry, 
leather, wood, plastic, or pottery. Weaving, 
printingand bookbinding materials also listed. 
Send for FREE illustrated catalog today! 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


Educational Materials since 1863 


264 Main Street Cambridge, Mass 








HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES FOR 
SCHOOLS, PLAYGROUNDS, CAMPS, 
VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS, ETC. 
© Prompt Service ® Quality Goods ® 
Write for FREE Catalog 


& 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


Dept. S-1 770-774 Camegie Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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MODELING CLAY 


ieal material for vacation schools, summer 
s and recreation centers. S rep 
»my and convenience and gives satisfaction. 
‘namels, too, make strong appeal. The new 
no-glaze finishes models with a high gloss. 
d you like a Seramo folder and price list? 


+ 





Dept. SAS-49 
+ So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 





METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 

@ Metal-Working Tools 

@ Books and Portfolios 

@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 

@ Metals in Sheet and Wire Form 






Send 50 cents for our new catalog S of 
art metal and jewelry equipment. Pay- 
ment refunded on $3.00 order. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. |. 





A 
T 
s 
Ww 
FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Q 






Portfolio of 10 NEW Hand- 
bag Patterns, full size, easy 
to follow instructions for 
transferring, tooling etc. 


LEATHER BELTS No. 332 only $1.30. 47 NEW 
No. 332 y $1.30. 47 , 

HANDBAGS, ETC. Western and Novelty Belt 
for gifts, profits, Designs. Set No. 397 only 75¢ 

prizes 65 PAGE IDEA CATALOG 
IT’S EASY SENT WITH FIRST 
IT’S FASCINATING ORDER,WRITETODAY. 

Leathercraft Headquarters for 31 Years 


OSBORN BROS.”*.y.00 00" 
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OVER 25 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO SCHOOLS AND HOBBYISTS / 


POTTERY SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


CLAYS * GLAZES * WHEELS “ia 





Be: KILNS « 





Write for Pottery Catalog 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 





helby, North Carolina 











LEATHERCRAFT KITS 


No tools or extras are needed when you use 
the handicraft kits put out by the Robert J. 
Golka Co. of Brockton, Mass. Sixty different 
items at sy ey low prices. Send 6 cents 
—~ ctamape or our illustrated Opportunity 

ooklet. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. 
400 Warren Ave. Brockton, Mass. 














EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. 
Permanent Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with pocketknife. 
ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 
send for our price lists, and descriptive literature. 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
'59 East 28th St., Dept.J New York 16,N. Y. 











SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catologue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 
Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 
























WAX CRAYON 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. iF {745 








Complete Line of 
WHOLESALE SHELLCRAFT, 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & KITS 


for School, Camps, Hospitals and Craft 
ank Hobby Shops 


Write 
SHELL-ART NOVELTY CO. 
Cor. 5th and Moore Sts. © Philadelphia 48, Penna. 











COLORS by Sargent 


Oil and Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Ink - Crayons 


Write for Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CoO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
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5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 





















Anadel Colored Pencils. 
Water soluble pencils 
that give you water color 
technique and dry color 
all in one. 


A Few of the 
DIXON 


line of world-famous 
art supplies 


Eldorado Drawing Pencils. For rich black- 
ness in smooth B’s—Lighter tones in respon- 
sive H's, the better Eldorado line gives 
better lines... 


Claro Eraser. For a 
clean erasure job with- 
out harm to delicate 
papers. 





Pixit. Sharpens the high- 
lights. Excellent for 
safe cleaning, removing 
pencil and charcoal 
marks. 





Pencils, colored pencils, rubber erasers, 
drawing crayons, pencil sharpeners 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept., 135-J5, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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of ideas on these subjects: 


Drawing Objects, Trees, Landscapes 
Drawing Birds, Animals, People 
Illustration and Blackboard Drawing 
Design: The Design Application 
Lettering and Booklet Making 
Sewing, Movies. Basketry 

Toys and Handicrafts 

Design: The Design Unit 





Open this book at any page and you find one or more ideas 
ready to help youin your teaching. Use illustrated ideas and 
instructions—which have been tried and tested. 
of your classes becomes more and more successful with chapters 






Th Is Book »222 ACCENTS Individuality 
PROMOTES Creativity SAWES Time and Energy 


16 chapters... 
art subject. 


384 pages. 


craft subjects from kindergarten through junior high. 
TEACHER adds interest to your lessons, subtracts from the time spent 
in lesson preparation. 
Send your order for a copy of this newly revised edition of THE ART TEACHER 
and begin to use one of the most profusely illustrated and complete art teaching 
reference books available for the grades. 


The art work 


I 
1 
1 
I 
Modeling and Pottery i 
Torn and Cut Paper 1 
Puppetry and Stage 
Painting and Color l 
Home and Garden i 
Picture Art Study 
Holiday Projects I 
Poster Work \ 


Name.... 


Each chapter on o different 
312 pages of illustrations, 32 
color illustrations, 96-page illustrated reference section. 


ERE’S an “art encyclopedia” that gives complete coverage of art and 


THE SCHOOL 
195 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send me a copy of the revised 
THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos 
Enclosed is $7.50 — — Send postpaid 


Bill me for $7.50 under the privilege extended to 
regular subscribers to SCHOOL 


School Address 


Post Office.... 


— 


pages of full 






THE ART 


ARTS MAGAZINE 


ARTS 

















S. S. SPECIAL 
FRISKET CEMENT 
$5.00 per gal. $1.50 per qf. 
ARTEX ARTIST 
RUBBER CEMENT 
CEntral 6-3373 $3.50 per gal. $1.25 per qt. 


§.5. RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


314 W. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 











NEW, BIGGER KILNS 


satiag quality, metal encased, 50°% aus space, 
same low prices. For Home, School, St Studio. 
Write TODAY for FREE folder. 


ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 
8029 Old York Road Elkins Park, Penna. 











HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
for more than 20 School Crafts 
Drop a card NOW for our big craft catalog listing sup- 
plies and materials for every school craft. Full of 
information and illustrations that will help you. Includes 
leather, textile painting, braiding, glass etching, shell 
crafts, clays, wood projects, art materials, sequin plastic 
ribbon, many others. Free to teachers. 
LEISURECRAFTS 
907 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

















It’s Connolly’s for 


For Over 50 Years Craft Leather 





CONNOLLY | fercccoteaTuer 
L EAT H E be Tools Accessories Lacing 


Catalog on request 10¢ 
Mail orders filled promptly 
- CONNOLLY 
Founded in 1892 
181 William St., New York 7, N.Y. 


to the Discerning 
Craftsman and 
Manufacturer 








TIMELY ART PUBLICATIONS 


FOR YOUR ART LIBRARY AND TEACHING WORK 





CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE FORM 


Books 
The Art Teacher, deLemos $7.50 
Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 3.78 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts 4.75 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal Crafts 4.75 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 


Stagecraft f 4.75 
Planning and Producing Riise 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 3.75 


f Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to \ 


SCHOOL ARTS, 195 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Mass.—or to the following school supply companies: 
Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 


IN CANADA at slightl 


Kendall Sq. 





Projects and Appreciation 


Costume Design, History of—Egyptian 

to 1840 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24"x36" . 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical 
Historic Design—Medieval . 
Indian Arts—Pueblo and Navajo, 27 Plates 
Lettering, 2] plates. 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
Modern Lettering . 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates. 


Handicraft Portfolios 


wf 
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Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates $2.50 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates . 1.50 
Leathercraft, ooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 8% ¥6"x1l1” ety 1.50 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.50 


Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., Dowlings, Second and Broadway 
Pasadena 2, Calif. A.C.Vroman, Inc., 383 S.Pasadena Ave 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. Van Ness 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St. 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 401 Dexter Ave. 
Spokane’ 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 707 Sprague Ave. 
Syracuse 4,N.Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 


higher prices to Moyer School Supplies, Ltd. 


Moncton—Montreal —Toronto 1—Winnipeg—Saskatoon—Edmonton 


Please send the following titles, numbers........... 
Enclosed in payment is $...0........ccccccss0 


ie NI, 5... ciacdnasnisaiansbongivcnbensenisichsbuneiaigiamiialter Fe 
ee 
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CATALOG OF 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
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Interpretive Costume Design Sets 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr—*1-5°9 each 


‘® CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Yrie~<) FOR HAND COLORING 












121 Egypt, Greece and Rome 


This portfolio is richly alive with classic 
beauty of three ancient countries. Authentic 
and dramatic backgrounds and decorative 
accessories furnish a variety of settings. 12 
plates, size 7 x 10, $1.50. 


122 The Orient 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judaea, 


124 American Costumes 


This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm 
and naivete of our American scene from Puri- 
tan days to the Civil War. Revised to include 
outstanding headwear styles. Supplementary 
material for art, history, literature and home 
economics classes in high schools. 12 plates, 
size 7 x 10, $1.50. 


C Unusual designs by leading artists waiting for 
the magic touch of your brush. 25 attractive 
folders with envelopes, only $1.00. Color your 
own! Make it a class project. You can sell 
them too. Order early. 

KNOWLES PUBLISHING CO. 7 PIERCE ST. .MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 












weer, LEATHER & CRAFT SUPPLIES 





















































‘ ; . ‘ p iE Te «e Illustrated 84 page catalog.. 
Assyria, India and China display their cos- fy Thousands of items for the Leathercraft 
: ; ; : teacher and student..Leother supplies.. 
a 7 ererveangee — rhe adhe 125 Renaissance and Tools . . Books. . Patterns .. Seslens. . 
to armonizing Settings. ecommended for ‘ Art projects * Send 10¢ today to cover 
religious education. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, Elizabethan Costumes handling charges. 
$1.50 $1.00. Here are the costumes of the Renaissance —s ay ee asi — 
1.50 ° and Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the 2 
+o 123 The Age of Chivalry Italian Renaissance, French, Dutch, Spanish 
The romance of the Middle Agesisexpressed and English Costumes of the 16th and 17th _ 7 Y ’ : 

, + in the characters of knights, ladies, princes, centuries are represented. For English litera- Write for FREE CATALOG of 
150 minstrels and heroes of literature. Revisions ture, Shakespearean drama, art, home eco- Shells and Supplies for Making 
1°50 include King Arthur and Robin Hood. An nomics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
2 50 ideal portfolio for grade six as well as for high Colleges, and Universities. 12 plates, size . 4 

schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.50. 7 x 10, $1.50. THE —e Ss 

$2.50 P. O. Box 1270 Sarasota, Florida 

1.50 i ds ae 6S a OF eas 

B hrm 
1.50 == = I= £ |] | SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE a 
1.50 a ee ee | MAY 1949 
i_—— - — & "fern ws } 195 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
-~ B —~p -—} —L Fh — | Please send me the following folios — i hl iss 
described above. eee eo ae ise 

; MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS— yt el ioe 

ye | FOR STUDENT NOTEBOOK USE | ae : —_— ee ead Sokol of Art ioe 

Van Ness : : ‘ | Penland School of Handicrafts 16-a 

1 St. History of costume in 60 plates. Aseries | 123 124 125 Pond Farm Summer Workshops 16-a 

oe of five miniature folios, size 4144” by 514", | ee ee clncl ct Fashion + 

ynesee each containing 12 plates. Restyled and : Universal School of Handicrafts 16-a 

redrawn from Interpretive Costume Design | Enclosed find_— Send bill Univesity Denver. . . ae 
especially for student reference and note- ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
book use by Rose Netzorg Kerr. Same | NAME csc cen Alabastine Paint Products S-a 
. : ! American Crayon Company Cover 4 
titles as large set. Priced at SOcentseach. | Anpress . Art Crayon Co., Inc. . 13-a 
. | Binney & Smith Company l-a, 13-a 
Set of five for only $2.00. , City... a _ STATE Bradley eee. Een = 
oi (Continued on page 16-a) 
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ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. Cat. Box 42 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 27, 1949 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weav- 








FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN 

STYLING ¢ BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION ¢ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s Fore- 
most Fashion Instructor and Style Au- 
thority will determine your particular 
aptitude for a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 
six students under an expert. Book 43 





Home Study Course, request Book 43H 
$12 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 





School of Design for Women 


105th Year ..... Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustrating, paint- 
ing, interior decoration, crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CATALOG 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


OF ART 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 


Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 25 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 

Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 














GET A DEGREE IN 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Practical 
Arts and Letters (Women). Courses leading 
to B.S.,A. A.A. degrees. 2-4 yr. programs 
for high school and ir. college graduates. Major in Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher Training, Illustration 
Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual attention 
Academic courses included. atalogue. Write . 

D. OLIV Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave. Buston 15, Mass. 

















_— HANDICRAFTS in the 
‘ Southern Highlands 


. . Hand weaving, pottery, art- 
metal and jewelry, metal en- 
amelling, lapidary art, silk 
screen, stencil art and more 
than fifty other crafts. 


SUMMER SESSIONS—June 6 through August 27 


Hand weaving instruction with Rupert Peters, Irene 

Beaudin and six other excellent instructors. The 

finest instructors in all other crafts. College credit 

in school arts by arrangement with University of 
North Carolina. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 



































University of Denver 
SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER COURSES 
IN DENVER, COLO. 

JULIO de DIEGO 
IN CENTRAL CITY 








RINGLING °°" 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstanding 
artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Unbeliev- 
ably low cost. Summer term:12 weeks commencing June 
18. Write for catalog and folder ‘In Florida Sun- 
shine.” Address: George S. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 




















WELW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART 











WORKSHOP ART CouRSES 


Over 95% of June 1948 graduates at work in the 
professional field for which they were trained. 


30 top-flight artists whose work appears in national publica- 
tions leave their studios part of each day to teach you to 
become a successful professional artist. Art for Television— 
Advertising Design—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design— 
Fashion and Book Illustration—Fashion Design—Drafting— 


Construction. Co-ed. 27th Year. Ask for Catalog SA-49. 


Address—BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 
674 Commonwealth Ave. 


POND FARM SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Adjoining Armstrong Redwood State Park, Guerne 
ville, California. 
Outstanding artists in Painting and Design, Ceram 
ics, Ceramic Sculpture, Metalwork, Textile Designs 
in Weaving, Fresco Technique. 
Write Registrar, Hexagon House, Pond Farm 
Guerneville, California 











Boston, Massachusetts 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH PATTERNS 
just published by The MAXEYS 


12 stunning designs and 14 border designs, with one page 
of instructions. Color Key and many useful hints on deco- 
rating. These patterns are suitable for decorating all coun- 
try tin, trays, furniture, kitchens, fabrics, etc. If you like 
to embroider the unusual ... try these! $1.25 postpaid 


MAXEY PROVINCIALS, Pipersville, Pa. 
Send for Free Catalog. Wholesale and retail. 
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40 Summer Courses © CREATIVE ARTS and HANDICRAFTS 

® Basketry @ Bookbinding @ Block Printing @ Carving © Ceramics ® Ceramic Sculpture ©@ 

© Leather @ Metalry @ Jewelry ©@ Silk Screening © Sculpture © Eight weaving courses, 

other simple crafts for all ages. Enroll any day—Full time, Part time, Hours your Convenience. 
Write for Summer Prospectus 


UNIVERSAL “te” HANDICRAFTS 


221 West 57th Street (overlooking Central Park) New York 19,N. Y. 
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CHICAGO ( DIRECT PROJECT TRAINiNng 


Day, Evening, Saturde 
ACADEMY Ep d' Sundey Clavie 


S 

Uy, and Sunday Classes. 
Commercial Art « Illustration 
of Cartooning * Drawing « Painting 
FINE ARTS Dress Design * Fashion Illu stration 
Interior Decoration * Art Essentigi; 

Founded 1902 Write for free Catalog 
adeeabmamadieemes 18S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, Wi) 





MARYA WERTEN'S | 


prepared lectures with black and white and 
colored slides. 1. Polish Arts and Crafts 
2. Paper Sculpture 


NORWID STUDI 
@RWID 2204w . 


est 25th St., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
REpublic 2-0239 





ee 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY | 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: Draw. 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art and 
History of Art. Summer term: June 13 — 
August 5. 





Address inquiries to: 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 

















INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


(Continued from page 15-a) 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING—Cont. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 5-a 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 13-a 
Eagle Pencil Co. Cover 3 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 4-a 
Grumbacher, M. ll-a 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 3-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 5-a, 6-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. T-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 4-a, 10-a, 13-a, 16-a 
Weber Co., F. 2-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. ll-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Foster, Walter T. ll-a 
Harper & Brothers 6-a 
Knowles Pub. Co. 15-a 
Manual Arts Press, The 3-a 
Maxey Provincials 16-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. 10-a 
School A:ts Magazine 12-a, 14-a, 15-a 
CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
American Art Clay Co. 13-a 
Bell Ceramics, Inc. 10-a 
Griffith Pottery House, Jane ll-a 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 10-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns 14-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 5-a, 6-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 13-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 4-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 

American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 15-a 
Cleveland Crafts Co. 12-a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop ll-a 
Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc. 13-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company, Inc. 13-a 
Florida Supply House, Inc. 13-a 
Golka Co., Hobert J. 13-a 
Hammett Company, J. L. 12-a 
Handy & Harman, Inc. ll-a 
Leisurecrafts 14-a 
Lily Mills Co. 13-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 13-a 
Metal Goods Corp. T-a 
Nautilus, The 15-a 
Norwid Studio 16-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. 10-a 
Osborn Bros. 13-a 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 10-a 

usso Handicraft Supplies 15-a 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. : 13-a 
S S Rubber Cement Co. 14-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 4a 
Weber, CostelloCo. .. 7-a 

LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 

American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 15-a 
Connolly, J. J. 14-a 


Toebe Leather Co., Chas. A. : 15-a 
Osborn Bros. . = 5 
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From the most delicate hairlines to the deepest solids. 





Turquoise blacks are uniformly intense. That's because 






Eagle's *Electronic graphite is refined down to particle 






, 14-a, 15-a sizes of 1 /25,000” to guarantee maximum density and 






opacity ae eliminating the need to rework even your 






darkest areas. A patented super-bonding process makes 






your Turquoise point bear up when you bear down ... and rare 





waxes have been added for swifter, smoother drawing. Try a 






Turquoise today ... youll find it the smoothest. strongest, 






, = . . 
tox longest-wearing pencil you ever used. 







SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


mentioning this magazine, 







cue 


your dealer’s name and 
the grade you desire. 





*“CHEMI-SEALED” sonoeo 


- TURQUOISE 


DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY - NEW YORK +- LONDON - TORONTO 


15-a *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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On the bright side... 


Fabrics decorated with glorious 
Prang Textile Colors. Students are ex- 
hilarated with enthusiasm when taught 
color and design harmony with this 
fascinating craft. 

From easy-to-do Stenciling to Silk 
Screen and Free Brush, PRANG Tex- 
tile Colors produce professional-look- 
ing results. 

Be sure to use the reliable colors 


that won't wash out. PRANG Textile 














REG. U.S. PAT: Of¢ 


&, 


Colors carry the Good Housekeeping 
seal—are the product of extensive 
tests and research. Accept no substi- 
tutes. 


Prang Textile Color Kit— 25-piece 
set. Everything needed to easily deco- 
rate countless articles,’“Do It Yourself” 
booklet included. ONLY $4.00 at 
your regular source. If not available, 


send direct. Dept. SA-49 


“DO IT YOURSELF” booklet only—illustrated in color. Full of smart designs 
and ideas. Send only 25¢. Dept. SA-49 


the /!\MERICAN CRAYON company Ctndiusthy, Chico \ ie 


<q) ps 











